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CROW NEST FROM BULL HILL. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

Wuo can look at the engraving without being 
impressed with the taste and skill of the artist, as 
well as the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
Architect of the universe. The scene presented is 
one of serenity and sublimity. The trees, save a 
few which, like good men, are ever green, are 
stripped of their foliage, and the mountain of its 
verdure. The scattered houses, stretching from 
the base of the hill, look cold and cheerless, and 
a little sail here and there, scarce filled, seems to 
add to the loneliness of the picture. An aged ma- 
tron, like one of other days, wrapped in her man- 
tle, stands trembling over her staff upon the verge 
of a fragment of rock, and looking over the tranquil 
waters in melancholy mood; while the eagle, leav- 
ing his airy nest, soars slowly upward to the sun. 
The waterfall springs like a naid from the depths 
of the forest, and plunges down the river; and the 
marble tomb of the cadet, killed upon the spot by 
the bursting of a gun, excites the inquiry and the 
sympathy of the passing stranger. The foreground 
affords the emblems of decay—broken rocks and 
dying vegetation; the middle-ground the emblem 
of god-like perseverance—the noble river which, in 
shade or sunshine, in calm or storm, still rolls its 
mass of waters to the ocean; and the background 
the emblem of stability--the mountain lifting its 
calm head to the sky, unmoved and immovable, but 
by the hand of God. 

The picture is no fancy sketch, but an accurate 
drawing of one of the noblest mountains in Amer- 
ica and its adjacent scenery. Many may find this 
engraving pleasing from association; for, during 
the summer months, when nature wears her love- 
lier aspects, in the cool and shady rambles of old 
Crow Nest, many lovers have expatiated upon the 
noise, and bustle, and dissipation of the city, in con- 
trast with the silence, and calmness, and freshness, 
and innocence of the country. This is the honey- 
moon mountain of such New Yorkers as wed in 
the season of flowers; and could he speak, how 


much of real rural felicity would he describe— 
VoL. V.—13 








visions of promised glory—whispers of undying 
love—songs of bliss from rosy lips—looks of joy 
from glowing eyes—peals of laughter from merry 
hearts, and mutual vows from mutual lovers! 
Alas! have the visions vanished—the whispers 
been forgotten—the vows neglected! Unfaithful 
partner, look at Crow Nest, and think of the honey- 
moon. 

“ This is the scene of the first piece-work of fancy 
that has come from the practical brain of Amer- 
ica’’—the poem of the “Culprit Fay.”” We quote 
below, from that work, the description of this spot, 


with which the poem opens: 
“The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright: 
Naught is seen in the vault on high, 
But the moon, and the stars, and the cloudless sky, 
And the flood which rolls its milky hue— 
A river of light on the welkin blue. 
The moon looks down on old Crow Nest ; 
She mellows the shades on his shaggy breast, 
And seems his huge gray form to throw 
In a silver cone on the wave below. 
His sides are broken by spots of shade, 
By the walnut boughs and the cedar made, 
And through their clustering branches dark, 
Glimmers and dies the firefly’s spark— 
Like starry twinkles that momently break 
Through the rifts of the gathering tempest rack. 
The stars are on the moving stream, 
And fling, as its ripples gently flow, 
A burnished length of wavy beam, 
In an eel-like, spiral line below. 
The winds are whist, and the ow] is still, 
The bat in the shelvy rock is hid, 
And naught is heard on the lonely hill, 
But the cricket’s chirp and the answer shrill 
Of the gauze-winged katy-did, 
And the plaffits of the mourning whip-poor-will, 
Who mourns unseen, and ceaseless sings 
Ever a note of wail and woe, 
Till morning spreads her rosy wings, 
And earth and sky in her glances glow. 


*Tis the hour of fairy ban and spell: 

The wood-tick has kept the minutes well: 

He has counted them all with click and stroke, 
Deep in the heart of the mountain oak ; 

And he has awakened the sentry elve, 

Who sleeps with him in the haunted tree, 

To bid him ring the hour of twelve, 

And call the fays to their revelry.” 
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Original. 
TRUE GREATNESS ILLUSTRATED. 
BY PROFESSOR WATERMAN. 

Saux, of Tarsus, was the son of a wealthy and 
highly distinguished family of this opulent city of 
Asia Minor. Evincing, in early youth, remarkable 
powers of mind, he became at once the idol and the 
hope of his numerous friends, Having obtained 
the best advantages his native city afforded, he was 
sent to the city of his people, to complete his stu- 
dies. Under the tuition of Gamaliel, one of the 
most celebrated instructors of his day, he became 
a proficient not only in all the necessary branches 
of a thorough education, but also in every thing 
pertaining to the polity and religion of his ances- 
tors. His application and diligence were so great, 
that, as he himself on one occasion informs us, he 
profited above many who were his equals in natural 
abilities. Possessed of powers of mind which to 
this day command the admiration of all men—with 
a diligence and application unrivaled—an ambition 
unbounded—a perseverance invincible—a charac- 
ter irreproachable even among the most rigid sect 
of the Pharisees—the child of wealth and distinc- 
tion at home, and the freeborn citizen of the eter- 
nal city, the mistress of the world—with all these 
advantages, natural, hereditary, and acquired, there 
was no point of honor, usefulness, or influence, in 
his nation, which was not within his reach. So 
great a favorite was he with the Sanhedrim, the 
highest judicial and legislative body of the nation, 
and so implicit was their confidence in him, that 
we find them intrusting to him, even while a very 
young man, one of the most dangerous commis- 
sions—a commission requiring prudence, skill, en- 
ergy, and indefatigableness in no ordinary degree 
or character. ‘This commission was nothing less 
than to proceed to the distant city of Damascus, 
for the purpose of annihilating, if possible, the 
newly founded religion of the Galilean, by bringing 
its professors, whether male or female, bound to 


Jerusalem. On this memorable journey he was, 


converted. Thenceforth the cross of the Galilean 
became the badge of his life. Relinquishing all 
the present and prospective honors and emolu- 
ments of his nation, he immediately devoted every 
energy of a body rendered robust by temperance 
and exercise, and of a mind of naturally gigantic 
and well disciplined powers, to the heralding of 
the doctrines of the new and despised religion. 
With an enthusiasm and a self-devotion almost 
unparalleled, we find him, during the remainder of 
a long life, devoting himself exclusively to the im- 
mortal interests of his fellow-men. Never sparing 
himself, we find him with unwearied foot travers- 
ing the whole of Asia Minor again and again. 








| Having accomplished all that he could, or all that 
was necessary there, he was about to depart for the 
more uncultivated and barbarous tribes of By- 


thinia; but receiving divine intimations forbid- 
ding, he crossed over into the European continent, 
thence through the whole of southern Europe, to 
its most western boundary, and thence, if we may 
credit the early historians of the Church, as far 


north as our own ancestral isles. Unmitigated 


hardships attended him at every step. Labor in- 
cessant, both of body and mind, with that of all 
other things the most wearing, mental anziety, 
was his daily lot. To all these labors and cares 
must be added the persecutions and trials which 
befell him through enemies and false friends. His 
own account of these ia most graphic: “ Of the Jews 
five times received I forty stripes save one. ‘Ihrice 
was I beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I 
suffered shipwreck, a night and a day I have been in 
the deep; in journeyings often, in perils of waters, 
in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own country- 
men, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in per- 
ils among false brethren; in weariness and painful- 
ness, in watchings often, in hunger and thirst, in 
fastings often, in cold and nakedness. Besides those 
things that are without, that which cometh upon 
me daily, the care of all the Churches,” 2 Cor. xi, 
24-28. Such was the character of those incidents 
which made up the history of the apostle’s life. 
And to crown the whole, under the Emperor Nero 
he was called to suffer martyrdom. 

What was the principle which actuated this no- 
ble-minded man to make such sacrifices—to endure 
such hardships—to suffer such ignominy and re- 
proach? Was it to gain a name? Who would 
now undertake what the apostle did, to gain a name 
and reputation characterized by obloquy and scorn ? 
Who, from any such motive, would be willing to 
become as the filth and offscouring of all things? 
No, there was, there could be no other motive than 
that of benevolence, disinterested, self-sacrificing 
benevolence. What a glory is shed around every 
action evincing such an entire renunciation of self! 
What a dignity does it impart to the character of 
man, to see one governed in all his conduct by a prin- 
ciple so much removed from the sordid maxims and 
policy of a selfish, self-seeking world! Yes, here is 
a greatness which all must acknowledge and revere. 
Here is found every element of character with 
which true greatness can be invested. And what is 
the great foundation of the whole? Hear the apos- 
tle’s own testimony: ‘* The love of Christ constrain- 
eth us.”” Yes, the foundation of all the greatness 
of the apostle’s character was virtue—that virtue 
which consists in love to God and love to men. 

Luther, the great champion of the Reformation, 
may be cited as an example, in more modern times, 
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of the same true greatness. When he stood alone 
before the imperial Diet at Worms, with the Em- 
peror Charles V, and the chief princes of the Em- 
peror arrayed against him, the Pope and his minions 
of the ecclesiastical hierarchy determined on his 
destruction, almost every man he met his enemy, 
and ready to take his life—what, in such circum- 
stanges, could give him the moral courage to face 
such an assembly, and attempt a vindication of 
doctrines and principles so universally condemned, 
which vindication must be made at the extreme 
risk of life? He felt that those principles were 
irue, and that not only the temporal but the eter- 


nal interests of untold millions of his fellow-beings | 


were involved in the issue of the question. Before 
the love of truth, and the best interests of his fel- 
low-men, ease, honor, even personal safety sunk 
into comparative insignificance; and he stood, in 
all the sublimity and moral grandeur of a man for- 
getful of himself or the consequences which might 
befall him, pleading for truth, and right, and the 
immortal interests of his fellow-men. 

The life of Howard, also, the great philanthro- 
pist, might be alluded to as another example of dis- 
interested, self-sacrificing benevolence, which has 
earned for him the proud title of, ‘* The friend of 
man.’’ Around his brow the laurel and the myrtle 
have been wreathed into a coronet which will never 
fade. Time, however, will not permit any thing 
beyond a mere allusion to his name and character; 
and this is all that is necessary. 

Why is Washington so enshrined in the hearts 
of his countrymen? Why do they venerate his 
name next to that of the Deity? Why, by the 
universal consent of all nations, has he been en- 
rolled upon the tablet of earth’s great ones? As 
able generals and as brilliant statesmen have ap- 
peared upon the stage of society, and have been 
consigned to comparative oblivion, or the execra- 
tions of a world, while his name lives in perpetual 
freshness, surrounded by a chaplet of undying ver- 
dure. Thereis butone reason: Washington sought 
the happiness of his countrymen even at the ex- 
pense of his own. Not his own self-aggrandize- 
ment, but the safety and security of his country, 
his whole country, was the object of his toils, his 
privations, and his sacrifices. Would you learn the 
spirit which dictated such sacrifice? Go to yonder 
wood, and mid the silent murmurings of the brook, 
and the rustling of the forest foliage, hear the sub- 
dued tones of his manly voice engaged in commu- 
nion with the God of benevolence, and thence as- 
certain. ‘The secret spring of all his conduct was 
benevolence. And well have posterity re-echoed 
his claim to the character of true greatness. 

In the foregoing examples, we perceive one gen- 
eral principle running through the whole. Though 
the examples cited lived in different ages and coun- 


| 








tries—though the circumstances in which they 
were placed were entirely dissimilar—and though 
the actions they actually performed were very dif- 
ferent in many of their principal features, yet we 
find the great ruling principle of action, that which 
gave character to what they did, was the same in 
every case. 

Let us now glance for a moment at some of 
those characters upon whom the world has bestow- 
ed the appellation of great, and ascertain, if possi- 
ble, how far they deserve this distinguishing title. 
In the intermediate space between the times of 
Moses and Paul, and almost at the commencement 
of that period when the dim twilight of allegory 
and mythological narrative gave place to veritable 
history, a character arises before us in all the state- 
liness of gigantic power and constitutional great- 
ness. With a mind possessed of native abilities 
rarely surpassed—formed under the molding influ- 
ence of the master spirit of that and nearly all suc- 
ceeding ages*—with every opportunity desirable for 
the utmost expansion and improvement of talent, 
native or acquired—the world had a right to expect 
from the monarch of Macedonia such actions as 
became one possessed of such abilities. Had they 
looked merely for something startling, the perform- 
ance of some act which would glare upon the 
world’s history, and stand out in bold relief to the 
actions of other minds, they had not been disap- 
pointed. But had they sought for those actions 
which ennoble human nature, depraved though it 
be, and mark it as an emanation of the Divine 
hand, their disappointment had been utter. Imme- 
diately upon the accession of Alexander to the 
throne of his father, we find him casting his eye 
about him to discover where he could enlarge his 
territory and dominion. The conquest of the bar- 
barians with whom he was surrounded, and the re- 
duction of Thebes, only whetted his appetite for 
conquest and glory. The rich and splendid mon- 
archy of Persia, quietly reclining in the lap of ease 
and luxury, was too dazzling a prize for the youth- 
ful chieftain to pass by unappropriated to himself. 
Egypt was speedily obliged to yield to the victori- 
ous arms of the self-styled and self-proclaimed de- 
scendant of Jupiter Ammon; and India soon bowed 
to the sceptre of the all-conquering Macedonian. 
Having subdued the most important nations of the 
then known world, he is said to have wept that 
there were not other worlds to conquer! But this 
vanquisher of nations was himself overcome by 
wine; and after a bacchanalian revel, at the early 
age of thirty-two, claimed no more of his boasted 
conquests than would have sufficed the meanest vas- 
sal of the most abject prince he had subjugated. 

From what Alexander accomplished, no one can 





* Aristotle. 
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doubt his capabilities for performing great actions. 
But were his actions truly great? He overthrew 
cities, turning them into heaps of desolation, He 
subdued nation after nation, and even made nature 
herself yield to his indomitable courage and invin- 
cible perseverance. But what was the object of his 
exploits? Was it to relieve a nation from its op- 
pressors? Did he make widows and orphans by the 
hundreds of thousands, ay, millions, to benefit man- 
kind? Did he enrich the earth with human gore, 
till the thirsty ground was more than saturated, for 
the purpose of increasing the sum of human hap- 
piness? No! One motive, and but one character- 
ized all his acts. Every thing was done to gratify 
self. Self was the deity he worshiped, and upon 
that altar he sacrificed a world. How sordid, how 
ignoble do his actions appear, when contrasted with 
those of the deliverer of the Hebrew people! What 
constitutes the difference? Not the act but the mo- 
tive. If to serve self—if to make that the object 
of aspiration, and the centre and aim of every act— 
if this be the foundation of true greatness, then 
was Alexander, of Macedon, a great man; and by 
his side the master-spirit of the St. Bartholomew 
Massacre and the midnight assassin claim an equal 
right to honor and applause. But seat not Wash- 
ington with the madman of Macedonia, nor intro- 
duce Paul and Moses to the banqueting hall of the 
intoxicated reveler of Babylon. 

By the light of burning Moscow, we might trace 
the history of Europe’s conqueror, from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the plains of Waterloo, and 
find in him the counterpart of the victorious Mace- 
donian. But it is unnecessary. The sands of the 
Lybian desert have shrouded the last remains of the 
boasted son of Jupiter Ammon, and the resounding 
waves, at the rocky base of the sea-girt isle, have 
since sung the requiem of his brother in ambition, 
and the terror of the nations. There let them rest, 
nor bring them forth to receive again the maledic- 
tions and execrations of a semi-depopulated world. 
The portrait of the one needs only a little retouching 
with a pencil freshly dipped in human gore, to give 
the exact likeness of the other, so strong is the fam- 
ily resemblance. 

Why stands Milton’s character of Abdiel so much 
above the archleader of revolt in heaven? In point 
of natural powers he was inferior. He had not the 
mind to plan, nor the boldness to execute, which 
his leader possessed. Yet how incomparably is he 
the superior in every other point of vv! He 
dared to do right. He suffered—if spirit may suf- 
fer—the obloquy, the reproach, the scorn of apos- 
tatizing legions, with unflinching firmness. Most 
happily has the truthful bard portrayed his con- 
duct, after recording his reply to the archfiend: 


“So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful found: 
Among the faithless, faithful only he ; 








Among innumerable false, unmoved, 

Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified, 

His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought, 

To swerve from truth, or change his constant mind, 

Though single! From amidst them forth he passed, 

Long way thro’ scorn which he sustained 

Superior, nor of violence feared aught; 

And with retorted scorn his back he turned 

On those proud towers to swift destruction doomed.” 

The character of Satan affords one of the finest 

possible illustrations of the subject under discus- 
sion, and with a bare allusion to it we must close. 
If any thing but virtue could constitute the foun- 
datioa of true greatness, we should not know where 
to seek for a more perfect model than in the fallen 
“son of the morning.’’? The sacred Scriptures repre- 
sent him as one of the highest created intelligen- 
ces. If great capacities, great acquirements, ar 
the performance of stupendous acts, or all com- 
bined, could constitute true greatness of character, 
he must possess it in an exalted degree. Of the ex- 
tent of his natural capacities and acquirements, we 
must form our conceptions principally from what he 
has undertaken or achieved. He rebelled in heaven, 
and, attempting to gain the throne of the universe, 
drew from their allegiance one-third part of its 
hosts. He ruined earth, and has peopled perdition 
with nations innumerable. Here are exploits be- 
fore which Alexanders, and Cesars, and Napoleons, 
sink into absolute insignificance. What they at- 
tempted on a feeble scale, he accomplished on a 
grandone. They were the victors of a few warmly 
contested fields; but his field of warfare was the 
universe, and his antagonists the eldest born of 
heaven, under the Son of God, as their commander- 
in-chief. And though ultimate and complete de- 
feat awaits him on earth, such as he experienced in 
heaven, yet has he been permitted to bear away 
many a triumphal standard from the field of battle, 
and celebrate, in Pandemonium, his victories with 
malicious exultations. What element of character 
had earth’s conquerors which he does not possess to 
a far greater extent? What motive had they dif- 
ferent from his own? In what do their actions dif- 
fer from his, save in degree? If, then, they may 
bear the title of great, surely he is far more worthy ; 
and in the kingdom of greatness, in which they 
reign subordinate, he must be supreme. 


O cuiip of sorrow, be it thine to know, 
That Scripture only is the cure of woe! 
That field of promise, how it flings abroad 
Its perfume o’er the Christian’s thorny road! 
The soul reposing on assured relief, 

Feels herself happy amidst all her grief, 
Forgets her labor as she toils along, 

Weeps tears of joy and bursts into a song! 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 


BY WILLIAM NIXON. 
ENTHUSIASM. 

CERTAIN scenes are, undoubtedly, capable of pro- 
ducing emotion, independently of association. ‘The 
sight of Niagara, of the Alps, or the ocean, creates, 
from their form, magnitude, or movement, impres- 
sions of the sublime, separate from all allusion to 
social feeling or domestic life. At this sea-port 
town,* it is the custom, when a large ship leaves 
the harbor on a foreign voyage, to observe the fol- 
lowing ceremony: As soon as the sails are fully 
thrown loose to the wind, and, swelling majestic- 
ally from the yards, they have drawn the noble ves- 
sel from between the piers, the crew are summoned 
‘aft,’ and crowding the “taffrail’’ on the stern, 
they simultaneously lift their caps, and waving 
them thrice round their heads, give utterance each 
time toa loud and hearty huzza. The sailors on 
the piers, who have cast off the ropes, now mount 
the parapets, and loudly vociferate their response 
in three lusty cheers, that echo from the distant 
hills. Once more the crew salute their friends, 
and one farewell and thrilling cheer concludes the 
scene; while the men return, with all their varied 
hopes and feelings, to their different duties and 
quarters. Never, when a boy, could I witness this 
ceremony—nay, never could I, since, reflect upon 
it, without the most intense emotion; and I am 
sure, that had I been a stranger, unacquainted with 
its nature, uninformed that it was the farewell of 
those who might never return from distant climes, 
once more to behold their wives, their children, 
their friends, and “sacred home ’’—the sight of that 
mighty body, slowly moving through the water, of 
the lofty sails gloriously rising to the wind, of the 
orderly hurrying to and fro of the crew, and the 
mingling voices of those hardy seamen, echoed back 
from the shore to the waters, and dying away on 
the distant billow, would have been more than 
enough to fill my eyes with tears, and make my 
heart to throb with the sympathy and emotion of a 
kindred soul. 

A PASSPORT. 

‘‘T have lost my passport, I have lost my pass- 
port,’ screamed the Belgian to the conducteur, as 
he thrust his head from “the interior of the dili- 
gence.”’ Upon that head was a close traveling cap, 
and beneath the cap was a countenance of the most 
indescribable agitation and concern I had ever be- 
held in my life. “I have lost—I have lest my 
passport,’’ reiterated the Belgian. We were just 
then, as morning dawned, approaching the Aus- 





* Whitehaven, England. 








trian lines, and any one acquainted with the rigid 
discipline observed on the frontier of the imperial 
domain, can readily conceive that the expression of 
apprehension was, in no degree, unnecessarily as- 
sumed. Immediately the whole diligence (coupée, 
interieur, and derriére) was in an uproar. ‘How 
was it lost ?”’ “Will he return?” “Can he get an- 
other?’’ “What will he do?’’ “What will be the 
consequence ?’’ were questions that, with a thou- 
sand others, were bandied about among the passen- 
gers, without a possibility of receiving an answer 
to any of them. The truth was, that about mid- 
night, and at the distance of thirty miles be- 
hind us, our passports had been viséed, (examined, 
stamped, and certified,) but whether our fellow- 
traveler had ‘then and there”’ lost his indispensa- 
ble introduction to the Austrian territories, or that 
it had been shaken out from beneath the door at 
some intermediate point, no one could devise. Re- 
turn was out of the question. “It is a heavy 
business,’’ said an English government messenger. 
‘He will be detained, and probably sent to the for- 
tress, till an answer can arrive from Vienna,’’ ob- 
served an old French officer, who occupied the 
right corner of the coupée. ‘Will not letters of 
introduction, or a lettre d’ordre générale to the 
bankers be of service to him?’’ rejoined a South 
Carolinian. But our speculations were not long 
held in suspense. Our arrival at the barrier was 
announced. Our Belgian friend was detained till 
a new passport could be formally obtained; but in 
consequence of the strong representations of the 
other passengers, and the attestation of the con- 
ductor, the greatest lenity and respect were pro- 
cured for him. 

As we drove on our way, the conversation natu- 
rally turned upon the perplexing incident we had 
just witnessed; and various thoughts and conjec- 
tures occupied us for the rest of the day. What a 
lesson did it not seem we had learnt from the 
event! The necessity of preserving carefully our 
passport through life, in all its multifarious affairs, 
and of being in possession of it as we approach that 
land from which we can never return to search 
for it, if lost, appeared the inevitable and important 
conclusion of our day’s meditation. 
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ALL 18S WELL. » 

Wuite over life’s wide darkling plain, 

Unheeding as we roam, 
Through many a path of joy and pain, 

God leads his children home. 
And though sometimes in prospect viewed, 
The winding way seems dark and rude; 
Ah! who the backward scene hath scanned, 
But blessed his Father’s guiding hand. 

BowDLer. 
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Original. 
. INGENUOUSNESS. 
BY REV. W. B. ROSS. 

INcENUOUSNESs is that moral quality which is 
manifested only by those, who at all times desire, 
in all things, to do as they would be done by. It 
is an essential ingredient in the Christian character, 
and shines nowhere with greater lustre than in 
females. It is an evidence of real goodness of 
heart. Where the heart is right, the conduct will 
be right; but if the intention is to deceive, almost 
every thing in the conduct is sure to be wrong. 
And persons of this description are generally soon 
known, and heartily despised. Their friends dis- 
like and distrust them. Indeed they may be said 
to have no friends; for disingenuous persons not 
only acknowledge their duplicity to their confi- 
dants, but chuckle over it as an evidence of smart- 
ness. But, unfortunately for them, their confidants 
generally have sufficient discernment to perceive, 
that persons who manifest such adeptness in double 
dealing, are apt to be wholesale dealers, and to be 
fond of driving a large business. And finding that 
those friends have not sufficient principle to direct 
them in a fair and honorable course, they are apt 
to suspect that when opportunity shall serve, they 
themselves may also become the subject of vitupe- 
ration and abuse. ‘The old, homely adage declares 
that “hot love is soon cold.’”’ This position, in 
reality, is not true according to the legitimate 
meaning of the term; for love is esteem, founded 
understandingly upon principle. If it be said that 
hot fondness soon grows cold, we agree that it is 
true, just as wood when deprived of its solidity, 
and reduced to shavings, will produce a fierce, 
though brief and fading fire. 

Ingenuousness does not demand that, in our in- 
tercourse with others, every thing that even our 
true and sincere friends might desire to know in 
reference to us, should be divulged; but it does 
require that in all our transactions with others, 
whether of a social or business character, every 
thing that Christian honor can claim should be 
freely and fully explained. And it is somewhat 
remarkable to what an extent this noble moral 
quality may be called forth and developed in oth- 
ers, by the fgithful exhibition of it in our own con- 
duct. For we often find in the moral, as in the 
natural world, that while plants that are worthless 
flourish and thrive even in the face of neglect, 
those which are valuable, not only absolutely need, 
for their very existence, to be cultivated, but are 
greatly improved by cultivation; and this is one of 
them. How important then that this principle 
should be early implanted; that it should be assid- 
uously taught to children; that they should be 








learned in its nature and utility; that they should 
have vivid conceptions of its loveliness; that they 
should be well instructed in the manner both of 
improving and preserving it. 

This grace, for such it may with great propriety 
be termed, in its warfare with a wicked world is 
not aggressive. It wears only defensive armor: 
retaliation would necessarily destroy it. Its true 
resource, therefore, when assailed, is to withdraw, 
and remain quiescent, like. some of those harmless 
animals in nature, which, clothed by their Creator 
with a coat of mail, teach a lesson to the Christian 
world, by showing that their only resistance is 
nonresistance; who tell us by their conduct, that, 
having used the means of defense which God has 
given them, they deem it wiser and safer to trust 
all beyond this boundary to his guardian care. 

But there is one place where, of all others, this 
lovely trait of Christian character should be ex- 
hibited; and that place is the class-room. The 
very nature and design of class meetings, are, that 
all should be open, frank, ingenuous: hence their 
privacy. For when the rule on the subject of 
class meetings is attended to, there are seldom 
more than two or three persons in class who are 
not members, and they of a serious character. 
Here then is a most desirable opportunity for the 
full soul to unbosom, and thus unburden itself. 
And while there is among the faithful group a 
rich dividend of joys, there will be, also, a mutual 
sharing of sorrows, and bearing of burdens. And 
this mutual interchange of difficulties, dangers, and 
deliverances, of temptations, trials, and triumphs, 
has a tendency to strengthen the heart, to confirm 
the resolutions, to enliven the hopes, to quicken 
the zeal, and to give animation and vigor to the 
humble and devoted follower of Jesus. 

A little reflection upon the foregoing thoughts, 
will lead us to the conclusion, that this Christian 
gem is one of unvarying brilliancy. Some of the 
sterner virtues, such as justice and firmness, may 
need to have the light of divine truth fall upon 
them in a certain direction, in order to show their 
beauty; while under other aspects they may look 
dark and forbidding; but this reflects all the tints 
of heavenly coloring, in every attitude, and under 
all aspects. It is, however, not only its loveliness, 
but its utility that most strongly recommends it. 
The possession of it is essential to the enjoyment 
of a good conscience, and this alone can enable 
its possessor to meet with an unblanching cheek, 
and an unquailing eye, every event of his earthly 
destiny. 
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Tue eye is an expressive organ, and lays the 
mind under heavy penalties; it also contributes 
much to its riches. 
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AFFLICTIONS. 
Perrecr happiness is a stranger on earth. She 
plumed her wings for a purer clime, when our first 
parents partook of the forbidden fruit. Few and 
transient have been her visits since. At times 
she accompanies religion to God’s lower palace— 
the Christian’s heart; but she does not make it her 
constant abode. Sweets and bitters are strangely 
blended in the cup of human experience. “Many 
are the afflictions of the righteous; ‘* Whom the 
Lord loveth he chasteneth, and scourgeth every 
son whom he receiveth.’”’ True,.we may have a 
degree of happiness while under all these, but it 
will not, it cannot be perfect. Even religion does 
But why does our heav- 
enly Father, who has infinite power, wisdom, and 


not wipe away all tears. 


goodness, permit ‘his pious children to suffer while 


an ox, by carrying it every day from the time it 
was a calf. So the Christian, who every day bears 
his little burdens, will become stronger and strong- 
er; and if they increase, so will his strength, till he 
will be able to lift every mountain out of the way. 

They are frequently an advantage to others, and 
should always be. ‘They are means of the mani- 
festations of the Christian’s piety. ‘ Doth Job fear 
God for naught?’ said Satan to the Almighty; 
“Hast thou not made an hedge about him,” &c.; 
“But put forth thine hand now and touch all that 
he hath, and he will curse thee to thy face,” 
Job i, 9-11. As much as to say, “ Job’s gratitude is 
nothing but selfishness—he loves and serves thee 
merely because thou hast given him so many 
worldly blessings, and now take these away, and 
you will see it, for he will curse thee.’’” The Lord 
give Satan power, first over Job’s property and 
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family, and afterward over Job himself, except to 
take his life. He used the power. He stripped Job 
of his property and his children, turned his friends 
and even his wife against him, and inflicted on him 


here on earth? The mystery that vails this ques- 
tion will never be entirely removed till the great 


day of judgment. 
rience, and observation, reflect some rays on this 


But inspiration, reason, expe- 
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point. probably the most excruciating pain ever endured 
by a mortal man. But in the midst of all his af- 
flictions, his language was, ‘The Lord gave, and 
the Lord hath taken away: blessed be the name of 


the Lord;” “*And though he slay me, yet will I 


They show us that national sins must be 
punished in this world; for nations will have no 
existence (as nations) in the world tocome. Well, 
in these national punishments the righteous suffer 
as well as the wicked. Again, Christians are so 


trust in him.”’ 
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connected with the wicked that they share in their 
misery. The innocent child often suffers the conse- 
But what is still 
more satisfactory, and serves better “to vindicate 


quences of the sins of its parents. 


the ways of God to man,” by showing that, though 
‘clouds and darkness are about him,”’ judgment and 
justice are the habitation of his throne, is, that all 
afflictions are made, by the mercy of God, blessings 
to the pious sufferer, and a blessing to others. 

They are blessings to the sufferer. 
thought, when he sung— 

“‘ Afflictions, though they seem severe, 
In mercy oft are sent: 
They stopped the prodigal’s career, 
And forced him to repent.” 

But a greater than he has said, “Our light afflic- 
tions, which are but for a moment, work for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ;’’ 
‘* Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous; nevertheless, afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness unto 
them which are exercised thereby; “ All things 
work together for good to them that love God.” 
The afflictions of the Christian improve his piety, 
by weaning him from the world, showing him its 
mutability, poverty, and inadequacy to fill the 
mind. They also show him his own weakness, 
poverty, and dependence. ‘They bring into exer- 
cise all his Christian graces; and this exercise 
strengthens and matures them. It is said that one 
of the ancient athlete acquired strength to carry 


So the poet | 








The mouth of Satan, the accuser, 
was then stopped, and Job’s piety exhibited in shin- 
ing colors; and his name will be handed down to 
the last days of time as an illustrious example of 
the power of living faith. 

Those who serve God faithfully, under all trials, 
manifest that they are doing it from principle. To 
smile when others smile, to bless when they bless, 
and to love when they love, is manlike; but to 
smile, and bless, and love, when others frown, and 
persecute, and hate, is godlike. “If ye love them 
that love you, what reward have ye?”’ says Christ; 
“do not even the publicans the same?” Heisa 
poor soldier that cannot fight; that is poor gold 
that will not abide the fire, and he is a poor Chris- 
tian who cannot endure adversity. 

A more sublime object has never been seen on 
earth, than the child of God patiently bearing up 
against the ills of life, and withstanding the com- 
bined powers of earth and hell. Leonidas and his 
little Spartan band, laying down their lives in de- 
fense of their country, have been the theme of the 
orator, and the song of the poet, from that time 
to this. But they sink into insignificance com- 
pared with the Hebrew children in the fiery fur- 
nace; Daniel in the lions’ den; Stephen, before his 
persecutors; or even the weakest martyr at the 
stake. Take courage, then, Christian, toil on; 
fight on, and you shall soon wear the victor’s 
crown. Remember, religion is the true philoso- 
pher’s stone; it transmutes every thing into gold. 
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Then endure unto the end and you shall be saved: 
saved in heaven, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest—where God 
shall wipe all tears from their eyes—where the in- 
habitants shall never say I am sick—where there 
is no more curse—where they need not the sun, for 
the Lord is the sun, and the Lamb is the light 
thereof. Blessed place, may it be our eternal home! 
R. W. 
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WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


INSCRIBED TO MISS A. B. 


J. CIST. 


“She filled her woman’s sphere on earth.” » 


BY L. 


‘Her woman’s sphere !’’—and tell us, thou 

To whom our hearts in reverence bow— 
Thou who so well dost fill it here— 

Say how could nobler sphere be given 

This side the white-robed choirs of heaven, 
Than, rightly filled, is ‘‘ woman’s sphere ?”’ 


Where lieth woman’s sphere ?—Not there, 
Where strife and fierce contentions are; 
Not in the bloody battle-field, 

With sword and helmet, lance and shield; 
Not in the wild and angry crowd, 

Mid threat’nings high, and clamors loud ; 
Not in the halls of rude debate 

And legislation, is her seat ; 

Nor yet in scenes of weak display— 

Of vanity, with its array 

Of pride and selfishness—not here, 

Lieth true-hearted ** woMAN’S SPHERE !”’ 


What then is ‘“*woman’s sphere ?’’—The sweet 
And quiet precincts of her home; 

Home !—where the blest affections meet, 
Where strife and hatred may not come! 

Home !—sweetest word in mother-tongue, 

Long since in verse undying sung! 

Home !—of her holiest hopes the shrine, 

Around which all her heart-strings twine! 

There, loved and loving—safe from fear, 

Lies ever woman’s noblest sphere! 

There hers it is a power to wield, 

To which the warrior’s lance and shield, 

Helmet and sword, are powerless— 

The god-like gift to save and bless! 

To save—the erring from his sin, 

And back to paths of virtue win ; 

To bless—in every stage of life, 

As MOTHER—DAUGHTER—SISTER—WIFE ! 


As motner !—Sweet and holy tie, 
First known, best loved in infancy !— 
From her our vital breath we draw, 








Her gentle looks our infant law; 

Her love our refuge in alarm; 

Her watchful care our shield from harm; 
Her lessons the first precepts given 

To form for earth and fit for heaven; 

Her love—unselfish, ever known 

To seek our interest, not her own— 
Through all this changing scene extends: 
With life begun—with death but ends! 


As pauGuTErR !—’ Tis upon her laid 

To be the aged mother’s aid; 

In one, the varied ties to blend 

Of child, companion, helper, friend ; 
Repay in thousand gentle ways, 

The love that crowned her childish days; 
From thousand cares of age to save, 

And smooth life’s pathway to the grave: 
And Heaven’s benignest gifts are shed 
Ever on such a daughter’s head! 


As sister !—He who doth not prove 
Her kindness, cannot know its worth! 
How all unselfish that pure love 
That in a sister’s heart hath birth! 
Playmate! companion up from youth! 
Gentle and sympathizing friend! 
Whose lips like hers, with faithful truth, 
So well can kind persuasion blend ? 
Thou who hast such—that long on earth 
She may be spared thee, kneel and pray! 
Such too had I—nor knew her worth, 
Till she was called from earth away! 
A pious sister! who can tell 
How oft to her it may be given, 
To save a brother’s feet from hell— 
To lead his wandering steps to heaven! 


But more than all ’tis hers, as wirE! 
To wield her mightiest influence still ; 
To check and temper manhood’s strife, 
And mold his purpose to her will: 
For where is he who does not feel 
That he could easier burst through steel, 
Than wound that fond and faithful heart, 
Of his own more than self, a part— 
Or spurn the gentle thraldom known 
To seek his happiness alone! 


O! woman hath, in every phase, 
Controlling influence o’er our ways; 
But chief, as man’s companion high 
Tis hers to guide his destiny: 
And from that day our parents erst 
Were driven from Eden’s blissful shade— 
When both had fall’n—yet woman /irst, 
Man by her weakness then betrayed— 
All potent still, for good or ill, 
Hath been the force of woman’s will ; 
And mightier, with each added year, 
Grows WOMAN’S POWER, in WOMAN’S SPHERE! 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—NO. IV. 


BY WILLIAM WOOD, M. D. 

16. Tue next subject to which we shall refer, is, 
clothing: a most important agent in the healthy 
development of the physical structure of man. 

It has already been observed, that if the surface 
of the body were exposed to a cold atmosphere, the 
capillaries of the skin would contract, and the mass 
of blood circulating in them be driven inward, in- 
ducing, by its pressure and stimulation, a great va- 
riety of inflammatory diseases. In children it is a 
most prolific cause of croup, convulsions, derange- 
ments of the bowels, and inflammations of the 
lungs and brain. In order to avoid this, the body 
must be protected from cold by sufficient cloth- 
ing. In doing this, in the most effectual manner, 
it must be remembered that infants do not generate 
heat as rapidly as adults. Neither is it possible for 
them to take the same amount of muscular exer- 
cise; and, hence, they will require more care and 
warmer clothing. Even then it is difficult to pro- 
tect them from the bad effects of cold, if frequently 
carried abroad in the winter season. In countries 
where either religious ceremonies or the customs of 
society require infants to be carried to a distance, 
in order to have their births registered, the mortal- 
ity is immense. 

But it should be borne in mind, that it is possible 
to injure children by enveloping them in too much 
clothing, and keeping them continually confined to 
the nursery. This is especially the case when the 
rooms are hot and dark; for children, like plants, 
require both air and light to facilitate their healthy 
growth. The heat of the apartments induces per- 
spiration, and relaxes the pores of the skin, so that 
the least current of air, or the slightest variation of 
temperature, frequently produces colds, or throws 
the current of blood toward the internal organs, 
producing all the maladies from which so much 
care has been taken to guard them. 

The clothing of children should also be often 
changed, as well as their bodies frequently washed 
in tépid water; for, as waste and nutrition are both 
very active in infancy, the general health, necessari- 
ly, soon suffers from the accumulation of animal mat- 
ter upon the skin, unless it is frequently removed. 
In youth, however, the case is somewhat different. 
The animal functions are more equally balanced, 
and the circulation is kept free and equal by the 
restless activity of this period. The temperature 
is increased; and a colder bath and lighter cloth- 
ing may be indulged in. When the skin, however, 
either from weakness of constitution or peculiar or- 
ganization, is not endowed with sufficient vitality 
to produce a proper reaction, and a sense of chilli- 

Vout. V.—14 








ness, however slight, remains, the tepid bath and 
warm clothes must again be resumed, until the 
surface of the body regains its tone and vigor, and 
a pleasing glow of warmth is felt over it. 

It would be difficult to decide as to the quantity 
of clothing that should be worn by different indi- 
viduals. Some will require much more at all sea- 
sons than others. It should be sufficient to pre- 
serve the heat of the body to at least a comfortable 
degree in the temperature in which it is placed. 
The quantity of clothing will not only vary with the 
seasons, but it must be changed at different times 
in the same season. Indeed, the body should be 
protected against the various sudden changes in the 
temperature of the atmosphere, for they are much 
more injurious than the extreme cold of winter. 

The clothing of females, especially in fashiona- 
ble cities, is never sufficiently abundant, or, if so, 
it is always improperly made. Much of the benefit 
which should result from it is lost by its tightness ; 
for it should always move easily over the surface of 
the body, and thus contribute, by a gentle friction, 
to the health of the skin. This is not the case, es- 
pecially over the chest and abdomen, where it is 
most important. The lower extremities of females, 
too, are frequently exposed to cold, especially on 
damp pavements, at all seasons of the year, and the 
consequent injury cannot be calculated. Indeed, 
when we consider the train of diseases which fol- 
lows fashionable dress, it is only astonishing that 
even a few of our sisters and daughters escape the 
headache, dyspepsy, palpitation, of the heart, de- 
fective respiration, and even consumption, to which 
so many are liable. 

In our climate flannel should always form an in- 
dispensable part of dress. It is a bad conductor of 
heat, as well as very porous, and, hence, when the 
temperature is variable, or the individual is subject 
to sudden transitions of heat and cold, it maintains 
the functions of the skin, equalizes the tempera- 
ture of the body, and absorbs the perspiration. It 
should, therefore, always be worn next to the skin, 
in autumn as well as winter. Indeed, in a humid 
atmosphere, and in marshy districts, where mala- 
rious diseases, such as bilious intermittents, yellow 
fever, dysentery, or cholera morbus are prevalent, 
it would contribute much to the safety of those 
who wear it were it never thrown aside, even in 
the warmest weather. In order to prove the most 
effectual in the preservation of health, it should 
be changed every twenty-four hours, allowing 
each garment to remain exposed to the air one day 
while another was worn. Thus the animal matter 
which is absorbed through one day ‘vould have an- 
other to evaporate, and its consequent return into 
the system would be completely prevented. 

17. We shall now say a few words on food and 
dress, and then terminate our series of papers by a 
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brief examination of the muscular apparatus, and 
the necéssity of physical exercise in the healthy 
development of all parts of the body. 

The waste of the body must be supplied by food, 
and when this is not of the proper kind, or suffi- 
ciently abundant, the general health necessarily 
suffers. With us, however, men generally eat too 
much. They stimulate and encourage the growth 
of the digestive organs at the expense of others, 
especially those of thought and perception. After 
a full meal the brain is languid, and the intellec- 
tual organs, with the whole nervous system, except 
that part of it which enters the abdomen, incapable 
of activity. Thisis occasioned by the accumulation 


of blood and nervous power in the stomach, in or- | 


der to enable it to complete the process of diges- 
tion. 
four times each day, the individual soon becomes the 


slave of his appetite, and is unfit for any mental or | 


even physical exertion. He passes his whole time 
either in eating, or in a state of dreamy forgetfulness, 
which is incompatible with the healthy growth of 
the physical structure. He consequently soon be- 


comes extremely sedentary in all his habits, and 


his cellular tissue is speedily loaded with fat, which | 


predisposes him to such diseases as apoplexy, and 
inflammation of the brain, with all their attend- 
ants. Were the diet properly regulated, and the 
muscular system regularly exercised, the whole of 
this would be avoided. Indeed, the stomach is the 
first organ which claims attention in our plans of 


physical education. If the child is properly man- 


aged in early life, there will be but little danger | 


from the use of too much food; but if the stomach 
is literally crammed, by stimulating food, when the 
child is very young, it will be almost impossible to 
restrain its appetite afterward. 

The proper kind of food has lately clicited much 
discussion. Some are in favor of restricting the 
appetite to the products of the vegetable kingdom, 
while others declare that man was formed for a 
mixed diet, or one consisting of both animal and 
vegetable growth. Without interfering with the 
peculiar views of either, we would observe that 
food should be regulated by age, sex, and consti- 
tution. In general, a mixed dict is most healthy 
and best adapted to the proper development of all 
the organs. The child subsists entirely upon ani- 
mal food in the earliest periods of life, but it is of 
the peculiar kind prepared by nature for its nour- 
ishment. Children, however, should not be en- 
couraged in the use of flesh. It is too stimulating, 
and should only be allowed when the digestive ap- 
paratus is fully matured, and the system prepared 
for additional stimulus, without being continually 
liable to croup and inflammations of the brain and 
digestive organs; diseases often fatal in childhood. 
Lymphatic, and other naturally feeble constitu- 





If the meals are large, and repeated three or | 

















tions, may be allowed the use of animal food at an 
earlier period. It is more easily digested, and sus- 
tains the vital powers better, where the circulation 
is languid, than a purely vegetable diet. 

18. The next and last thing we shall notice, is, 
muscular exercise. 

The muscular system forms the fleshy parts of 
the body. It is principally composed of red fibres, 
bound in bundles by cellular tissue, and well sup- 
plied with nerves, blood-vessels, and absorbents. 
The cellular tissue surrounding these fibres, is, in 
most cases, condensed into strong ligaments, which 
are firmly attached to the bones. The various 
muscles are separated from each other by layers of 
the same cellular tissue which envelops their fibres. 
This cellular tissue also frequently contains large 
quantities of fat, which not only gives the limbs 
and other parts a fallness and rotundity of form 
pleasing to the eye, but also enables the various 
muscles to move in any direction, without obstruct- 
ing the motion of those in their immediate vicinity. 

The muscular system is endowed with a peculiar 
property, termed contractility, or the power of 
shortening the various fibres of which it is com- 
posed, upon the application of stimuli. As soon as 
this is withdrawn, the muscle returns to its original 
condition; and it is ‘by this alternate contraction 
and relaxation that the various movements of the 
body are accomplished. This power of contraction 
remains for sometime after death, and gives to the 
corpse a rigid appearance, which at length disap- 
pears, when persons unacquainted with the laws of 
the animal economy frequently suppose that life is 
returning, especially where the person remains un- 
interred for several days, because the joints are be- 
coming quite flexible. This softening of the mus- 
cles, however, and consequent flexibility of the 
joints, instead of denoting a return of vitality, al- 
ways precedes decomposition, and shows that the 
last remains of life have left the body, and that 
it is about to “return to the earth whence it was 
taken.” 

The proper stimulus for this muscular contrac- 
tility is the nervous influence, which is generated in 
the brain, and probably resembles galvanism, espe- 
cially as this will produce all the motions of life in 
a recently strangled subject. The writer has seen 
life itself not only imitated, but almost copied, in a 
stout subject, executed for murder a few years 
since. He was made to frown, laugh, cry, or move 
the limbs in all directions, by the application of 
the wires to the appropriate nervous branches. 
Even the eye itself was under the control of this 
subtil fluid, so long as the muscular contractility 
remained; but as soon as it was gone, the efforts 
of the operator could not produce any more motion 
than if the subject had always been an inanimate 
mass, 
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THE SEQUEL. 


BY REV. A. M. LORRAINE. 

Our readers will perceive that, to the raising of 
the siege of Fort Meigs, our campaign was nothing 
but a scene of suffering and toil, with the excep- 
tion of our gala promenade to Chillicothe. We 
have yet to speak of the slain, the wounded, and 
the dying, as these must be taken into the account 
in reckoning the cost. After the sortie, we visited 
the hospital. Reclining on a bed in one corner lay 
a gallant officer, who was attached to the engineer 
department. He had rendered much service from 
the beginning of the war, and his courage was un- 
questionable. But now, in consequence of the irri- 
tation of his nerves, by the roar of artillery, the 
bursting of bombs, the pain of his wounds, and his 
feverish condition, he had become as timid and as 
peevish as a child, and was constantly apprehensive 
of being torn in pieces by a cannon ball. 

*“ Lord, what is man! poor, feeble man! 

Formed of the dust at first.” 
Stretched on a pallet lay Captain Jack Shore, ‘the 
darling of our crew.”’ He had formerly command- 
ed a merchantman; and although only a private in 
our company, and a sailor withal, he was better 
qualified for a military officer than any man in our 
corps. But he was a sailor; and that, in the land- 
lubber’s vocabulary, implies every thing that is 
awkward and back-handed, on horse or foot. He 
was related to General Harrison, and had more 
than once taken tea with his distinguished cousin, 
‘sub rosa,’ in the grand marquee. At the com- 
mencement of the cannonading, he had solicited a 
station in one of the principal batteries, and han- 
dled the big guns to admiration. One of the guns 
was dismounted by a shot from the enemy, and an 
iron splinter pierced his leg. It was immediately 
extracted. The wound was considered unimpor- 
tant, and was slightly bandaged. However, in a 
few hours it became distressingly painful, and he 
retired to the hospital. He was now suffering in 
the last stage of lock-jaw. In his spasmodic ago- 
ny, the smoke of his torment literally rose in a 
mist from his blanket. We gave him a hot bath, 
but to no purpose: he sunk in death, lamented 
by all. 

In another corner lay the handsome and delicate 
Cluff, mortally wounded. He was earnestly beg- 
ging a messmate to read to him. In this he was 
gratified. We eannot recollect the book that was 
used, but remember well noticing at the time that 
it was not a religious work. His comrade would 
read a few lines, and then ask him how he liked it. 
With a vacant stare he would shake his head, but 
immediately repeat, ‘Read, read.’”” The thought 














struck me at the time that it was the word of life 
which he wished to hear from, in that trying hour, 
but that he had not yet reached that point of contri- 
tion which would embolden him to express the hu- 
miliating request. And, alas! alas! I had not 
moral courage to direct him to a source of comfort 
which had been so shamefully neglected by myself. 

In a tent, surrounded by his affectionate mess, 
was nursed the brave, intelligent, and well-educa- 
ted Booker. He spoke of death, not only with com- 
posure, but sometimes with exultation. His hope 
was cheering; but it soon appeared, from his con- 
versation, that it rested on the common opiate of 
dying soldiers: he was dying for his country. Al- 


| though my stock of theological lore was very scant, 


yet it showed me that this would not do; but I dare 
not point him to a better foundation, lest he might 
say, ironically, but justly, “Physician, heal thy- 
self.’ Precious young man! he was doubtless less 
faulty than myself. He felt that he was consum- 
mating the work which God had given him to do, 
by sacrificing himself on the altar of his country, 
while “I knew my duty, but I did it not.” We 
have not time to speak particularly of our fallen 
comrades. There they lic, each in his dusty bed, 
deep in the cold banks of the Maumee, awaiting 
the grand reveille that will usher in the daybreak 
of immortality, ‘which shall their flesh restore.” 
But, in seeing all this, the impression fastened on 
my mind, and revolving years have not erased it, 
that if there is any situation which calls loudly for 
a pious, industrious, and self-denying minister of 
Christ, it is the army. 

We have before us a communication, lately re- 
ceived from the Peace Society. We cordially agree 
with it, that the spirit of Christianity is the spirit 
of peace. We are, moreover, highly delighted with” 
the project of a grand court of arbitration, gov- 
erned by well-defined international laws, to settle 
differences that may arise between governments. 
We believe that the common safety and inter- 
ests of all nations may yet prompt them to estab- 
lish such a tribunal. And if the Peace Society 
stood upon ine high resolve, 1. To do all that we 
righteously and consistently can to prevent war; 2. 
To do all that we possibly can to mitigate its evils 
when it does come, and labor, by all justifiable 
means, to restore peace; we see no cause why the 
whole Christian community might not advocate it. 
But we really fear, from a perusal of its documents, 
that it leans to ultraism: 

1. Because it claims too much—to be the sum- 
mum bonum—the ‘land’s-end’’ of all conservative 
virtue. It boasts of controlling the press. “It has 
waked up the pulpit.”” Waked up the pulpit, in- 
deed! Were it not for the pulpit, and its associate 
means of grace, all divinely instituted, we doubt 


| whether a Peace Society would have ever been 
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mentioned on the continent of America. This is 
the first emanation we have received from the said 
society, and yet our conscience bears us witness 
that we have, according to the grace given, preached 
peace by Jesus Christ for, lo! these twenty years 
and more. 

2. Because its morality outstrips the Bible, and 
even leaves its divine Author in the dark distance. 
The Peace Advocate holds that the time is coming 
when no conscientious minister can officiate as a 
chaplain in the army. Surely that will be a day of 
high lustration! a day when mortal men will be 
too conscientious to preach for Christ at all; for he 
requires his ministers to preach the Gospel to every 
creature—to the civilized and the barbarian—to the 
master and the servant—to the sailor and the sol- 
dier. Did our Lord’s commission embrace the sol- 
dicr? We judge so from his practice. When a 
centurion sent for him to minister to his family, 
our Savior promptly answered the call. And when 
the centurion, on second thought, feared he had 
ventured too much, and sent a messenger to mod- 
ify the request, our Lord turned to his followers 
and said, “‘ Verily, I have not found so great faith; 
no, not in Israel:’? not even in his own apostles. 
Again, the first Gospel sermon that was preached 
to the Gentiles was particularly addressed to Cor- 
nelius, a centurion of the band called the Italian 
band, and his devout soldiers. And this by the 
special command of Heaven. In all probability it 
was preached in the barracks. It is true, all this 
was before the Peace Advocate had waked up the 
pulpit. We hope the time will never come when 
ministers of the Gospel will be so tender in con- 
science, as not to go any where this side of hell to 
save souls from perdition. 

3. Because it claims affinity, or seeks partner- 
ship with every one who will in any wise promote 
its design. The flowers of Pettit are quoted to 
prove the inconsistency of acting as a chaplain in 
the army. We wonder that the Peace Society 
could not see that Mr. Pettit was more intent on 
degrading the Christian religion than promoting 
peace. He was trying to show what a poor, weak, 
pusillanimous thing Christianity is—how it cre- 
ates a superstitious conscience, that “makes cow- 
ards of us all.” This was just what we might ex- 
pect infidelity to throw out in her pangs of expira- 
tion. But the Peace Society will not soon swell its 
ranks with Christian men and women, if it expects 
them to enlist at the enormous expense of under- 
writing the Pettit parole. Christianity make cow- 
ards of soldiers! Time and experience have each 
placed a foot on that gross libel. Did religion 
make cowards of the Methodist soldiers in the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy? No. One of the society cried 
out with holy joy, as he marched into the field of 
battle, “I am going to rest in the bosom of Jesus.” 











Others, when they fell, covered with wounds, ex- 
claimed, “I am going to my beloved.’’ Others, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.’” When Wil- 
liam Clements had his arm broken by a musket 
ball, they would have carried him out of the bat- 
tle; but he said, ‘*No, I have an arm left yet to 
hold a sword: I will not go.” When a second shot 
broke his other arm, he said, “I am as happy as I 
can be out of paradise.”” John Evans, having both 
his legs taken off by a cannon ball, was laid across 
a cannon to die, where, as long as he could speak, 
he was praising God with joyful lips. John Haine, 
of the cavalry, filled with an assurance of Divine 
protection, cried out, ‘*The French have no ball, 
molded and billeted, to touch my life this day.” 
After seven hours hard fighting, a cannon ball 
struck his horse from under him, and down he tum- 
bled in the dust. An officer cried at the top of his 
voice, ‘*Haine, where is your God now?’’ Spring- 
ing again to his feet, he replied, “Sir, he is here 
with me, and he will bring me out of this battle.” 
Presently there came a ball and took the officer’s 
head off. O, these simple-hearted Christians car- 
ried their Bibles in their knapsacks. Their con- 
science was not shaped by lectures, and preambles, 
and resolutions, all tending to canonize and deify 
one Christian grace, at the expense of all others, 
or to exalt one Bible duty as a commutation for the 
rest. They feared God and honored the king. They 
rendered unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, 
and unto God the things that are God’s. And yet, 
even in the army, they were a peculiar people; for 
while the soldiers were gathering watches and jew- 
els on the battle field, and said to them, **Come, 
will ye not fly upon the spoil ?”’ their noble answer 
was, **We have Christ in our hearts: we desire no 
plunder.”” They believed that, in their peculiar 
place, it was their duty to fight for their king and 
country; but they knew that it was no duty to God 
or their country to plunder the dead. We devoutly 
hope that war will never come upon our land again ; 
but if it does, we pray that every evangelical Church 
will lighten its horrors, by pushing a pious and la- 
borious chaplain into every open door. In time of 
war, thousands are compelled to engage in it by cir- 
cumstances over which they can have no control; 
and we believe that the Gospel is so shaped as to 
reach their case. We are by no means opposed to 
the great object of the Peace Society, “to cultivate 
peace and make it permanent,” but we do object 
to its ultra character. We see that one of their 
orators claims the indulgence of a little extrava- 
gance, because there is no danger of exciting too 
great a desire for peace. For the same reason, 
we suppose, steam doctors administer lobelia with- 
out weight. Some may honestly think that the 
cause requires such a snag-breaker to go before; 
but cautious pilots who follow, will, nevertheless, 
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pick their way. It is true, after all the display 
which they make of Mr. Pettit’s speech, it is said, 
by way of debenture, ‘*We do not see how any 
peace man can object to a chaplain for Congress.” 
True, O king! But Mr. Pettit does not object be- 
cause he is a peace man, but because he is a man of 
war, and because conscience will “*make cowards of 
us all.” Again, this is yielding the whole point. 
Is not Congress the head and front of all military 
operations? Does it not appertain unto them to 
make war and conclude peace? And shall we allow 
a minister to the grand national marquee, and with- 
hold him from the poor, sick, wounded, dying sol- 
dier in the tented field? But to resume: 

After the hasty retreat of the enemy, a detach- 
ment was sent out to scour the woods, and gather 
up the dead. They brought in a great number, and 
spread them out before one of the gates. They 
had been abused and mutilated in a most shocking 
manner. About midnight it fell to my lot to stand 
a lonely sentinel over this ghastly, silent con- 
gregation. The stars shone sufficiently bright to 
give effect to the scene. As I looked down upon 
them, I became more astonished at myself than 
any other part of the creation. I felt truly like 
an apostate from human nature. A few months 
before, I could not feel comfortable in the idea of 
sleeping alone. The sight of a corpse could once 
afford me subject matter of trembling for weeks to 
come. Even in the Black Swamp I had a tear to 
spare to the expiring pack-horse. But now, at this 
lonely hour, while all the army were wrapped in 
sleep, except a few widely scattered sentinels, I 
could look down on this ghastly, disfigured group, 
without even a tremor stealing over my nerves. I 
found that my heart had become wretchedly har- 
dened by the scenes, sufferings, and conflicts of war. 
What particularly afflicted me was, I thought that 
all the social feelings and sympathies of my soul 
were clean gone for ever; that I should no more 
feel with those who feel, or weep with those who 
weep. But I found, subsequently, in this I was 
mistaken. After I returned to the pacific relations 
of life, the kindred streams gushed back, I was re- 
stored to the fellowship of humanity, and more, 
(glory be to God! through whose mercy the day 
star from on high hath visited my soul,) admitted 
to the communion of saints, and the household of 
faith. 

The next day, after laying out the dead as de- 
cently as circumstances would admit, we com- 
mitted them to the earth. Then all the cannon 
around the fort were fired in slow and solemn suc- 
cession, while the wild and unpeopled banks of the 
Maumee echoed and re-echoed the funereal honors 
to the distant lake. 

Fort Meigs was honored by the enemy with a 
second investment, which we pass over, as all that 











was interesting in it has already been published in 
the Repository, under the head of “The Captured 
Bugle.”’ 

Our army was now restrained from farther oper- 
ations, by the War Department, until the contem- 
plated battle on the lake. As Perry stood in need 
of men, there was another beat for volunteers in 
the fort. This matter was not without its tempta- 
tions. But I rigidly declined, for the following rea- 
sons: 

1. I remembered burying the magazine, and the 
subsequent pledge. It was said, a bad promise is 
better broken than kept. Yes, but there lay “the 
rub:” I was not yet convinced that it was a bad 
promise. 

2. Il rather suspected that there would be hotter 
times on the lake than we had seen yet; and I had 
never vaunted myself on a surplus of courage. It 
is true, I had heretofore felt a kind of fear—I will 
not call it cowardice, lest it should involve too 
many—a fear of public opinion—a fear of disgra- 
cing myself, my family, my country, &c., which 
had answered as an excellent substitute for cour- 
age, and had borne me up in all our sufferings and 
dangers thus far; but I had not sounded all its 
depth and shoal; and how it would work when we 
came to be grappled yard-arm and yard-arm, I could 
not tell. 

3. I could not bear the idea of being recognized 
by some old salt, perhaps some shipmate, under a 
soldier’s coat, as I knew the standing antipathy of 
a sailor to my temporary profession. If they had 
held out, on a pole, a suit of blue, jacket and trow- 
sers, With a neat tarpaulin, it is probable that all 
the other scruples of this soldier might have fled, 
and he might have snapped at the bait. But, avast! 
As I had started on a land cruise, I thought it was 
best to end it before engaging in new enterprises. 

Soon after this the fort was broken up, or reduced 
to an inconsiderable post, and the army was con- 
centrated at Camp Seneca. Here a poor deserter 
was brought in. He was a young man of agree- 
able appearance. The court-martial condemned 
him to be shot. The sad day arrived. The whole 
army was paraded and formed into a semi-square. 
The executive platoon was marched out. The un- 
happy culprit was blindfolded and seated with his 
back against astump. A deadly silence pervaded 
the whole host. Harrison, in full uniform, towered 
in the midst. I was near enough to the condemned 
to observe that he trembled like an aspen, and 
writhed in all the bitterness of hopeless death. The 
thrilling word was given, “* Make ready! take aim!”’ 
Here the General waved his hand to the officer, and 
announced to the trembling deserter that his sin 
was forgiven. He then solemnly raised his right 
hand to heaven, and pledged himself, before the 
Lord of hosts, and God of the armies of heaven, 
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that the next deserter who should be condemned 
by a court-martial should die. Harrison was al- 
ways beloved by his men, but never did he ap- 
pear more majestic, or more lovely than he did on 
that occasion. The poor young man seemed for 
awhile petrified, and utterly incapable of compre- 
hending the sum of benevolence; but when re- 
stored to his quarters, he gave loose to the most un- 
bounded joy. The next day he was employed on 
fatigue, in driving an ox cart. As he went, he 
leaped, and danced, and sung, and squealed, and 
seemed to be seeking, in every member, every fac- 
ulty, every sense, for some vital testimony that he 
was alive, and not dead. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Original. 
VAGRANT THOUGHTS AND SKETCHES. 
BY MRS, DUMONT. 

‘‘Iy is an unequal world,”’ said I, turning sadly 
away from the object that inspired the thought. It 
was a boy of some ten or a dozen years, that was 
laboring by the wayside. The task he was engaged 
in seemed far above his strength; but the hard eye 
of the master, who had just left him, denied ap- 
peal. He knew not that any eye of pity was upon 
him, and he labored silently on. It was a bleak, 
joyless day inlateautumn. The yellow leaves were 
The winds swept around the 
He was 


abroad in the air. 
small form with a piercing shrillness. 
thinly clad—his feet were without shoes—his hands 
frayed and rough with toil—his hair matted for 
want of care. 
the young face; yet it was not the less melancholy ; 
for it bespoke familiar acquaintanceship with a 
stern necessity. Ever and anon, as he raised him- 
self with weak effort from his task, his eye turned 
heavily, but with a wistful glance, toward a small 


There was a patient endurance in 


yard at no great distance, whose white paling 
gleamed mournfully through the dark air. The 
look needed little explanation, even had I been ig- 
norant of his history; but I knew it too well. Side 
by side, in that place of rest, lay the father and 
mother, whose tenderness would have shielded him 
from every ill—all unconscious now of the hard- 
ships of their child. The pestilence that a few 
years since swept so fearful a harvest from our 
land, had, within a single hour, chilled in both 
hearts that only fount of love which death can 
alone chill. He was solitary in the broad, crowded, 
selfish world, wrestling with it, almost in infancy, 
for bread. What volumes did that silent glance re- 
veal! 

From the open hall of a handsome house across 
the way, the gleeful laugh of a group of children, 





| sad face alone seemed present. 
_ self in adding new shades to the picture. 


in high merriment, came in frequent bursts. They 
were waiting the carriage that was to convey them 
upon some excursion of pleasure: the air might not 
pierce the ample folds of fashionable elegance in 
which they were enveloped. The carriage at last 
drove away. They rolled past the boy as he stood 
for a moment leaning wearily upon the instrument 
of labor; but he heeded them not: his eye was 
upon the place of graves! 

The image followed me to my chamber. My 
heart bled over it. Which ever way I turned, it 
was before me. Books, flowers, all the appliances 
of a cheerful room were about me; but that young, 
Fancy busied her- 
I saw 


| him, when his day of toil was done, returning to 








| rich, and vigorous, and healthful maturity, pressing 


his home of servitude. No one asked if he were 
weary, or why he was sad—no one noticed the lan- 
guor of his eye, or the sharp shiver that ran over his 
frame. Silently and unmissed, he stole to his neg- 
lected pallet. No mother knelt beside it to invoke 
the care of a heavenly Keeper—no soft hand was 
laid upon his head to bestow the fond blessing. 
The lips that would have given the nightly kiss 
were dust, and tears only bathed the little cheek as 
it was pressed chillily to his pillow. 

The human heart is essentially selfish. I strug- 
gled to get rid of the image that had become 
so painful. One after another I took up the half 
dozen magazines that lay upon my table, but they 
were all without interest: still the overtasked and 
desolate boy was before me. 

Eternal truth! from what motive soever we turn 
to thy waters, their touch is healing. “Let me 
reason this matter,’’ said I at last, looking full at 
the image I had so vainly striven to drive from me. 
* After all, this child of sorrow is but drinking of 
the cup that shall give him early strength. Bitter 
though it be, yet are melted pearls blent with it. 
Shut out from the gay sunshine and the frolic play 
of life, he will early become a child of reflection. 
From the outer world, to him so cold, so desolate, 
his young spirit will instinctively turn to that inner 
world of thought and feeling where the heart of 
innocence will always find peace. He may look 
around him vainly for the love from which the grave 
has separated him; yet hath sorrow stamped it for 
ever on his memory—a seal of holiness—a remem- 
brance blent perhaps with early counsels that, from 
living lips, had been disregarded; and he shall turn 
to it as to a talisman, drawing from thence many a 
gift of power to behold and to avoid evil. Amid 
the early struggles of life, too, all the energies of 
his nature will be trained to habitual action, and 
expanded to their utmost strength; and in the 
very morning of existence, he shall go out into its 
broader paths with his whole being ripened to a 
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on in the race of life, strong ard self-sustained, and 
winning prosperity in fair and open lists; for it is 
to steadfast purpose and self-dependent effort that 
eventual success is most surely awarded.” 

How entirely was my mood changed! My heart 
had warmed into absolute triumph, as I pursued the 
picture that brightened into so cheerful a light. 
And still was the principal figure thrown into 
broader relief by the effect of contrast—a contrast 
now wholly reversed from that which had just 
struck me so painfully. The young favorites of 
fortune, by whom the child of destitution had been 
all unnoticed, were still upon the same canvass— 
children no longer, but wrestlers, as he was, upon 
the great arena of life. Amid the wide action and 
jostle of that crowded arena, I now beheld them, 
stripped of the adventitious supports by which they 
had been surrounded, and speedily borne down and 
subdued in the fierce conflict. How should it be 
otherwise? Had not the golden sunshine in which 
they had basked unfitted them for such ordeal? 
With minds enervated by indulgence, energies en- 
feebled for want of exercise, habits formed by no 
strengthening discipline, how were they to meet 
the insidious evils and stern encounters of life? I 
felt that the picture before me was no sketch of 
fancy: the colors, perhaps, were something too 
vivid for reality: the lights and shades might have 
been a little disproportioned; yet essentially was 
it as life-like and as true to the characters of the 
drama around us, as were the objects and the scene 
that had inspired my train of moralizing. 

“The world, then,”’ I continued, “is not so une- 
qual, perhaps, in any instance, as it appears. Our 
vision is a narrow one, and we let our hearts grow 
bitter with envy for treasures that are passing 
away from the possessor like a dream. Apart, too, 
from the reverses of life, happiness may be far 
more equally dispensed than we deem. We bestow 
our pity and our envy alike upon objects that are 
truly fit subjects of neither. Wealth has its high 
places, and poverty its vale of toil; but tempests 
may sweep the former; and many a blossom, un- 
seen from those eminences, many a fount of sweet 
waters, whose murmur is unheard, may give beauty 
and freshness to the latter. Happiness fears—sor- 
row hopes. We behold the sunshine and the shadow 
that fall upon the heart from extraneous influences, 
but we know nothing of those inner founts that 
send their flow of healing or of bitterness through 
the whole moral being. We hear the strains of 
exultation and the wail of woe, but we note not 
the under-tones that give discord to the one, or 
that whisper peace to the heart of the mourner. 
Poverty, toil, sickness, sorrow, anguish, may be all 
commissioned to heal as well as to chasten; and 
under their infliction are wrought out the highest 
capacities, the loftiest principles, the calmest repose 











of the human soul. Amid the glare of wealth, the 
glitter of renown, the pomps, the pleasures, the 
luxuries of life, a weight of sadness, the languor of 
the present, or the whispered menace of the future, 
may rest upon the secret soul. Even from the 
treasures of affection, those sources of earth’s 
purest enjoyments, how many shadows are flung 
upon the anxious heart; and death, from whom we 
hold them with so tenacious a grasp, and whom we 
view as the enemy of most fearful power, may, in 
bearing them from us, yet leave us a peace denied 
to those who are permitted to keep those treasures; 
for love is here but a ‘trembler,’ watching over its 
precious ones with too intense a feeling, too anxious 
a tenderness for happiness. We look at the be- 
reaved mother with a ready sympathy. Is she who 
gathers her children yet around her exempt from 
from trial? How long does she hold her loved ones 
in quiet to her heart? It is the law of nature that 
they should be separated from her. They go forth 
to the world. The young, fair being whom, with 


sleepless watchfulness, she has guarded from the 


breath of evil, from the very shadow of care, is 
yielded up to another. Earth has no love like her 
own; and that hitherto sheltered heart may now 


_be exposed to the blight of indifference, or the 


stroke of cruelty. The son upon whom she has 
looked with a mother’s too idolatrous fondness, in 
whom she has garnered up her dearest hopes and 
aspirations, he goes forth amid the snares, the pit- 
falls, the fiery trials of the world. How again may 
she ever hush her heart to quiet? For every child 
that has been spared her Sie has a life subject to 
all the sufferings of humanity, and through which, 
more intensely than in her own, she feels and suf- 
fers. Has this mother received a partial allotment, 
over her who has been called on to return her treas- 
ures stainless and pure to the Giver? The latter 
hath no fears for her loved ones—she knows where 
they are, and that they are safe for ever from the 
danger of casting 
‘Their birthright’s hope away.’ 

Nature may have struggled for a time in agony 
that would not be comforted; but the Sabbath of 
affliction has arrived. She hath found reconcilia- 
tion and peace, for her whole nature has been chas- 
tened, and the ‘passion-colored images of life,’ 
which impart such deep disquiet to the unsubducd 
heart, have faded from her view. The world may 
wear a hue of sadness that it wore not before, and 
the voice of merriment may come harshly upon 
the ear; but sadness is not pain, as merriment is 
not happiness. And though she may look on life 
with an aspect solemnized to all its gayeties, it is 
not because hope has gone out in her heart, but 
that it is at last anchored where no tempest shall 
sweep away its treasures. Ultimately, then, all 
the varied influences of life are bearing on to a final 
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demonstration of the one great truth by which its 
darkest “problems are solved’—that the capacity of 
happiness belongs only to the immortal part of our 
nature, and can alone be filled by that which is 
fitted to this only essential portion of our being. 
At this truth we must eventually arrive, whether 
we are led by flowery paths to find ourselves at last 
pierced with secret thorns, and fainting with un- 
healthy odors, or through sterile deserts to behold 
sweet waters springing in dry places, and to find 
our hearts strengthened in the shadow of that pro- 
tection which is as a cloud by day. 'They who soon- 
est arrive at this tranquilizing conviction, though 
it be through much chastening, are surely not meet 
subjects of pity; nor are those who, by a more pro- 
tracted discipline, are left yet longer to pursue the 
meteor lights of an uncertain destiny, fitting ob- 
jects of envy. Envy!’’ I repeated, for a crowd 
of memories, which had insensibly mingled with 
my train of thought, suggesting or illustrating all 
that I had uttered, seemed to bear with an especial 
weight upon this short-sighted but baleful senti- 
ment; and for once I felt, albeit it had but too often 
corroded my own heart, that this Litterness was in 
itself a marvel. “If the angels looking at our de- 
graded-world, are astonished that pride can enter 
the heart of man, so also may they wonder that 
envy hath a place in our vale of passing shadows. 
Who that has looked on life may not call up a host of 
memories to mock the views we cherish of human 
happiness? And well would it be, if we turned to 
them more frequently ; for they are as oracles from 
which we may draw prophetic and solemn truths 
fer all around us.”’ 

While I had thus mused, how many witnesses 
from the living and dead had risen before me that 
I had indulged in no fallacious reasoning. T'here 
they were upon the chart of the past, a series of 
vivid pictures. They were not of the marvelous, 
nor the romantic, nor the foreign, but of everyday 
familiar life; and what scenes of reverse did they 
present, of possession embittered, of triumph hum- 
bled, of quiet in tribulation, and joy in grief! 


There was one of a fair girl, whom I first saw lead- | 


ing, with fairy step, the mazes of the festive dance. 
She was one on whom the gift of beauty had been 
lavished with a strange prodigality. Gems of rich 
cost glittered in her robes, and the drapery of an 
expensive taste floated around her. Her cheek 
was colored with the rose of health, and the light 
of triumph was in her eye. Admiration was wait- 
ing upon her steps, and the voice of flattery pour- 
ing its silver tones upon her ear. Who among the 
daughters of a humbler destiny, by whom she was 
surrounded, but looked upon that form of bright- 
ness with the pang of envy? But upon another 
fold of that chart the scene was changed—O how 
changed!—yet was the figure the same. There 
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she was, as I saw her but a few seasons after she 
had first met my view, like the bright vision of a 
dream. In a darkened and silent chamber, from 
which the crowd of gay friends had long departed, 
with no one near her but the mother whose moni- 
tory voice had been too little heeded, that fair girl 
lay, the victim of a life’s disease—of a sudden and 
agonizing, yet confirmed decrepitude. There had 
been a season of fearful irreconciliation, but it was 
past. Affliction had fulfilled its mission—the work 
was wrought. Upon that wan face there was a 
peaceful light from an inward orb, brighter by far 
than the radiance of beauty that had faded from it. 
The mind that was shrined in that faultless form 
had been a selfish and wayward one. Flattery had 
dulled her ear to the voice of truth, and to the 
tones that should have awakened the tenderer and 
holier sympathies of her nature. But that nar- 
rowed mind had become expanded and elevated into 
the deep tenderness, the unselfish affections, the 
wide charities, the all-embracing graces of the 
Christian character! And now the world had be- 
come to her a newsphere. Darkened as seemed 
her existence to the thought of others, yet had it 
gleams of beauty, and tones of melody, which till 
now had been lost upon her unawakened sense. 
Patient, and gentle, and happy sufferer! Years 
have passed since thy image, unconsciously rebu- 
king my own rebellious heart, was drawn upon my 
memory, yet still I see thee with every changing 
expression that was wont to play upon thy features. 
The joy which thou derivedst—thou who hadst 
trodden the whole fair world unsatisfied—from a 
simple flower—from a sunset glow streaming faintly 
through thy shaded windows—from a breeze of 
spring stealing with stinted breath into thy prison 
chamber—how have I seen it light up thy placid 
face with an expression not of earth! 

But I turn to yet another picture—another festive 
scene as sadly reversed—another form as youthful 
and as fair. I remember her as standing at the hy- 
meneal altar—beside her a manly form, to whom 
her dark eye was timidly, yet trustingly lifted with 
the expression of woman’s fathomless love. How 
brightly upon her dawned the morning of that life 
which she was about to consecrate to the object of 
her trust! Wealth, beauty, talents, fame, all lent 
their brightness to the prospect. O, fair and trium- 
phant bride! exulting in the splendors that surround 
thee, and still more in the high heart thou hast won, 
what auspicious star shone upon thy birth, that so 
enviable a destiny is thine? But memory bore me 
yet further on. Another scene was before me. 

By a flickering lamp, at a late hour, a pale wo- 
man was plying at her needle. The features were 
sunk and faded, but they were hers whom I had 
seen radiant with happiness. The room bore evi- 
dences of painful destitution. The severity of a 
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tempestuous winter night was little mitigated by 
the dying embers that sent up a fitful gleam from 
the broken grate. There was a mournful stillness 
around her, relieved only by the soft breath of the 
infant slumberers, to whom, as her own frame shook 
with a chill, her eye still turned with a mother’s 
anxious tenderness. But there was a restless watch- 
fulness in her manner that betrayed another and 
more troubled interest. At every sound of the 
fitful gust, that moaned round the poor dwelling, 
she started with a glance of anxious expectancy. 
At times she looked out into the stormy night with 
so long a gaze that her chilled frame scarcely al- 
lowed her to resume her labors. But the hours 
wore on. Midnight came, and a step—the disor- 
dered and uncertain step of the inebriate—told that 
he for whom she watched and listened with a sick 
heart, had come. Her husband! Yes, he who had 
sworn before high heaven to cherish her till death! 

O, chastening Providence! among all the trials 
to which thou hast ordained the human heart, is 
there any pang of greater bitterness than that of 
the wife who lifts her sunken eye to meet the de- 
based form, and brutal and soulless gaze of the 
drunkard? Yes, it is her husband that enters—it 
is he who now pours out upon her all the madness 
of the dethroned spirit—it is he in whose presence 
she feels a desolation to which that of death is as 
perfect peace—it is the father of her children, 
whose ravings, worn and weary as she is, allow her 
not the oblivious rest of slumber—who tears her 
little ones even from their pallet—who blasphemes 
his Maker! But let me vail the picture. Has fan- 
cy deepened its hues? Alas! the most plastic fan- 
cy cannot reach the long agonies of a single night 
among the many to which that bride of hope and 
joy had become doomed. 

Yet this is one of life’s most frequent reverses. 
They are seen on every hand—they are of too fre- 
quent occurrence to elicit sympathy. But the time 
came when she had found another bridegroom, and 
had given her vows to Him whose love faileth not. 

We turn to two others, whom we knew, also, in 
the morning of their lives. ‘They had trod its ear- 
lier path (to them a path of flowers) together—they 
had basked together in the same golden sunshine. 
They knelt together at the same marriage altar, and 
looked forward to the future with the same hope- 
ful and bounding hearts. Some seasons after, I be- 
held them under what different aspects! The one 
was still a joyous and animated being, treading the 
gayest circles of a gay world—a mother, too, who 
I then deemed might well be envied. Beautiful as 
our fairest dream of the cherub was the first-born 
who stood at her knee—a thing of precocious 
brightness—the idol of her family—the plaything 
of troops of friends. Scarcely might the fond 
mother—whose exulting eye turned upon her child 
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with an intense and proud delight—scarcely might 
she be permitted a share in the enjoyment that his 
infant being flung around him. Where was the 
friend of her former years? She was no longer to 
be met in the social circle. Seldom even was she 
seen at the house of God. In the solitude of a sor- 
rowful home, forgotten already by those whom she 
was wont to meet in the halls of pleasure, she 
watched over an idiot babe, from whose vacant eye 
even the maternal glance elicited no beam of light. 
And so her years wore on, devoted to the care of 
revolting idiocy, and utter and hopeless helpless- 
ness. What single ray of light gleamed through 
the darkened future? For many years the diverg- 
ing tides of life had separated us. Many changes 
had» been wrought when I again visited the place 
of her sorrows. In the house of worship, whither 
I had early repaired, I looked around for the “old 
familiar faces.”” There was one which I easily re- 
cognized. Affliction had touched it as well as 
time—touched, but not robbed it of its placidity. 
The expressions I had seen it wear, both of joy and 
anguish, were alike mellowed into that of settled 
serenity—the shadow but not the gloom of sorrow. 
Beside her sateher idiot child, now grown to man- 
hood; and her eye was turned occasionally upon 
him with a sad, but no longer troubled tenderness. 
He was perfectly quict, for habit seemed to have 
awakened in his mind some instinctive perception 
that it was a holy place; and there was an entire 
and touching dependence in the look with which 
he watched his mother’s eye, that spoke volumes 
of her care. But the voice of praise and prayer 
arose, and I was drawn to thoughts of higher in- 
terest. 

The speaker was one of no classic eloquence; 
but truth gave power to what he uttered. He 
spoke of the snares of early life—of the progres- 
sive ruin of the young and unbelieving spirit—of 
the blight of early promise, and the wreck of pa- 
rental hopes. She whom I had noticed turned a 
speaking glance upon her idiot boy. It was not 
of triumph, but of a peace that passeth show. “My 
poor stricken child cannot sin—the soul that God 
has shut from the consciousness of wrong shall re- 
turn to him without the touch of guile.” So [ 
translated that look of meek confidence; but other 
chords of feeling had been touched elsewhere. 
Deep, yet evidently stifled sobs came from a re- 
mote part of the house, revealing a bowed and half 
hidden female form. What sorrow washers? Her 
whole frame seemed shaken as with the might of 
agony. As the service closed, and we left the 
sanctuary, a feeling of sympathy led me still to 
mark her. Her step was languid, even to feeble- 
ness, yet was it hurried, as of one desirous of esca- 
ping observation ; and a glimpse of her averted fea- 
tures revealed but too distinct traces of struggling 
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anguish. My attention was withdrawn from her 
by a gentle voice of kind recognition: the mother 
and her idiot son were beside me, and we walked to- 
gether homeward. 

How full of peace, of piety, of heavenward 
trust, and perfect resignation, was all she uttered! 
Through it all, too, was discoverable the rich treas- 
ures of a mind that had won its peace through 
much and lonely reflection. The hand that in 
smiting had separated her from the world, had 
opened out the way that led her to the all-healing 
Fountain. She alluded to the blow as having been 
softened to her by many unseen mercies. ‘ He is sus- 
ceptible of affection,’’ she said, ‘and you can hardly 
imagine,’’ she added, with a soft smile, “*how much 
happiness we may find in the care of one to whom 
we are all, even though it be one stricken like him.”’ 

** And who,” I at last asked, “is she whose afflic- 
tions seem to have found no balm?” 

*Do you not know her? Alas! she is greatly 
altered.” 

The countenance of the speaker was painfully sad- 
dened, and her voice sunk as she told me the name. 

“And her bright-haired boy,’’ asked I fearfully, 
“the child whom I remember playmg around her 
as a beam of light: has any evil befallen him?” 

The mother of the idiot boy once more turned 
her eye toward him with a look of deep, yet hum- 
ble thankfulness; yet her lip quivered with sym- 
pathy as she answered me in a yet lower voice, 
“That child is an imprisoned convict!” 


a Be 


Original. 
THE ITINERANT’S LAST HOUR. 

“Is he dead? is father dead?’’ exclaimed the lit- 
tle daughter of the itinerant: ““O, mother, what 
shall we do?”’ 

His last hour had come. 
night hour. 
earth’s snowy mantle, and the glittering vault 
looked down with serene brightness. The busy 
hum of the village had given place to a death-like 
stillness, and the midnight taper flickered in the 
sick man’s chamber. We stood by the bedside, 
gazing upon the tranquil countenance of the ex- 


It was a solemn, mid- 
The moon threw her silver rays on 


piring man of God. 

He was a man of labor. From his youth he had 
toiled for his Lord. ‘Twenty long years had passed 
since, called by a power divine, he left the paternal 
roof, to wander among strangers. His business was 
to collect and feed the sheep of his Master. He 
knew, he sought, he wished no other work than 
this. In it there was no mountain rock too steep, 
nor prairie waste too wide, nor forest wild too dense, 
nor gloomy swamp too deep to hinder his progress: 
no winter’s storm nor northern blast could hinder 
when duty called. 





Sometimes she called him far | 





from home, when he knew not that his sick wife 
and helpless babes would live to greet his return. 
With the feelings of a man, but with the heart of 
a martyr, he bade them farewell; and as he kissed 
his babes, tears told how the father felt; then has- 
tened to his post, not knowing but, ere he returned, 
he would be a childless, wifeless wanderer. Often, 
when his message was delivered, through the thick 
beech forest he would seek his home; and though 
night drew her sable curtain around, and dark 
clouds shut out the star-lit sky, while all around 
was gloom unbroken, save when 
“The sparkling firefly’s flickering beam 
Decked darkness with a transient gleam,” 

or zig-zag lightning flashed athwart his path, still 
onward with his faithful steed he groped his way. 


_ At every step, by fancy’s vision, he sees his home, 


his wife, his babes. Sometimes he hopes that all is 
well, and sees them as they sweetly sleep, while 
the watchful mother sits by the cradle plying the 
needle, anxiously awaiting his return. But again 
a gloomy picture comes before him: friends stand 
around the bedside of his wife: the physician says 
all hope is gone: almost he hears her trembling 
voice inquire, ** Do you think he will come to-night ? 
O, I would once more see him before I die!’? From 


| principle, and not from feeling, did he labor in the 


_eause of Christ; hence, he shrunk not from duty. 


At length mental and physical toil, combined 


_ with the miasma of an unhealthy region, overcame 


the strength of nature. 


He fails. With tears he 


| leaves the field; and here on a bed of death he lies. 





i 
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often fell upon the sinner’s ear, now expires. 


He who for years had preached “Christ and him 
crucified’’—from whose lips the words of life had 
He 
who directed onward the Christian pilgrim, as he 
crossed death’s swelling stream, was himself borne 
on Jordan’s billows, while each successive surge, as 
it swept over his soul, brought him nearer his eter- 
nalhome. The partner of his sorrows and his joys, 
with two of her little children, stood by his bed- 
side; but he knew them not. His daughter, placing 
her little hand upon his forehead, said, “Father! 
my father!” The father heard not the voice. A 
cold sweat stood on his manly brow. His eyes, 
once radiant, were now glassy. His tongue, once 
so eloquent of warning and comfort, was silent. 
His heart ceased to beat. After a few struggles, he 
fell asleep in Jesus. His daughter grasped his cold 
hand, with tears, exclaiming, ‘“‘Is father dead? O, 
mother, what shall we do?’’ “God will be your 
father now, my child,” answered the weeping moth- 
er. ‘*Ah!” said she, addressing one present, “ for 
years with pain I have looked forward to this mo- 
ment: I saw it att, when I became the wife of a 
Methodist itinerant—a lonely widow, with a help- 
less family. But the will of the Lord be done!” 
T. C. 
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NECESSITY OF COLLEGES.* 


BY THE EDITOR. 

(4.) Iv is said, “*Colleges will be perverted, and 
the ministry will be regarded as a mere learned pro- 
fession, to which any man may be trained.”’ In 
other words, the Church, when she becomes learned, 
will cease to be pious, and fall into error. This ob- 
jection seems to be based upon the maxim, that ig- 
norance is the mother of devotion. Is it so, that 
the more man knows of the works of the Creator, 
the less is he disposed to venerate him? What! is 
not the study of nature one of the employments of 
heaven? and is not one element of its praises the 
sublime song, ‘Great and marvelous are thy works, 
Lord God almighty?’ Did the study of mind 
make Locke an infidel, or the examination of na- 
ture fake Newton a deist? Do all the forms of 
error and schism issue from cultivated intellect ? 
Weare very fearful of the errors of education; but 
is there no fear from those of ignorance? Errors 
do not always issue, Minerva-like, from the Church’s 
brain, but oftener slough off from her gangrened 
extremities. 

According to my observation, true knowledge has 
a favorable effect on faith. Revivals of religion 
are as frequent, as powerful, and as permanent in 
colleges and seminaries as in any of our Churches. 
Thousands of the brightest ornaments of Zion were 
converted to God in institutions of learning. I have 
seen much of Christian character, in all its forms. 
I have witnessed it in the negro’s hut, the sailor’s 
hammock, the Indian’s wigwam, the convict’s cell, 
and the rich man’s mansion—I have seen it in the 
ocean’s storm, the chamber of sickness, the pillow 
of the dying, and the house of the dead; but never 
have I witnessed a more triumphant faith, nor a 
more lovely exemplification of all the graces that 
adorn the Christian character, than I have witnessed 
within the halls of learning. I have never yet 
known a man to enter a seminary a Christian and 
depart an infidel; but many have I known to enter 
the hall of learning infidels, who are now stars in 
the firmament of the Church. 

(5.) “The ministry is of divine origin, and needs 
no aid from learning.’’ I grant the office of the 
ministry is peculiar. The minister is divinely com- 
missioned, qualified, and aided. He has peculiar 
feelings. While he groans beneath a load that 
might make an angel cry out, ‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things?”’ he pillows his aching head on 
the bosom of Jesus, and says, in the depths of his 
heart, “I can do all things, through Christ, which 
strengtheneth me.’’ Hisideas of the soul, its value, 
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its dangers, the necessity of its immediate salva- 
tion—his visions of the throne of the final Judge, 
the fires of the last day, the wine-press of Divine 
vengeance, and the glory of the redeemed, compel 
him to be eloquent. When the invisible hand 
presses him to the mouth of hell, that he may hear 
the wailings of the lost, or raises him to heaven, 
that he may listen to the praises of the redeemed, 
or plants him on Calvary, to gaze upon its dying 
victim, though without learning, he stands the very 
personification of wisdom, and, without rhetoric, 
the very embodiment of eloquence. Who shail 
describe the physical energy of the man who sees 
his fellow upon the verge of a burning house, and 
lifts the ladder for his rescue? What angel can 
describe the intellectual power of that man who sees 
his brother’s soul upon the very mouth of the pit, 
and the flames of eternal ruin curling around him? 
The minister receives divine aid. It is stated of 
a celebrated clergyman, that he dreamed one night 
that he was preaching, and that the altar was full 
of angels, looking with interest, first upon him and 
then upon the audience, marking the effect of ev- 
ery syllable as it fell upon each soul. The next 
day he preached, and the bare thought of his dream 
inspired him with unearthly eloquence. But the 
man of God may, if he will, see by faith a greater 
sight than this—the eye of Jesus looking for the 
purchase of his blood, and watching with anxiety 
the movements of his lips. The prophet, with 
anointed vision, saw himself encompassed with 
chariots of fire; but the preacher sees around him 
an invisible God. And then there is an anointing 
of the soul, a sanctifying energy in the word, a pre- 
paration of the audience, which spreads a sense of 
the divine presence, and makes the entrance of 
the word give life. 
‘*When one who holds communion with the skies, 

And dips his urn when those pure waters rise, 

Doth once more mingle with us meaner things, 

As though an angel shook his wings, 


Immortal fragrance spreads the circuit wide, 
And tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 


Notwithstanding all this, an apostle says, “Give 
attendance to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine, 
meditate upon these things, give thyself wholly to 
them, that thy profiting may appear to all.” 

4, Colleges are necessary to popular education. 
In vain may government make munificent endow- 
ments for common schools unless colleges furnish 
qualified teachers. ‘To suppose that any man may 
teach a child is a great mistake. Scarce any em- 
ployment demands more mental! discipline, and fur- 
niture, and elevation, than that of the school 
teacher. He unites the offices of president, pro- 
fessor, and tutor. He needs to be a walking en- 
cyclopedia. Would it not be better to divert 
school funds to the endowment of colleges, than to 
neglect colleges, and pay exclusive attention to 
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common schools? From the college there will go 
forth the qualified teacher; and though there may 


be a total neglect of the district school, he will 
soon attract children around him, and draw forth 


an adequate support. But neglect the college, and 
your school fund will be squandered—your children 
abused. 

Colleges are the foundations of our liberties—the 
New England and Vir- 


ng] 
ginia colleges gave us Adams, Hawley, Hancock, 


Jefferson—the lights of the Continental Congress. 


bulwarks of our freedom. 


They furnished the eloquence which roused the 
colonies, and the bravery which first poured out 
its blood in the cause of American liberty. To 


them we are indebted not only for the Declaration 
of Independence and the American Constitution, 
but for that general intelligence without which our 
be We owe 


land much for her Hanecocks and Warrens, but more 


liberties would valueless. New Eng- 


for her schoolmasters. 
The freedom of a country depends upon its intel- 


ligence. Government always shapes itself to the 


character of its subjects. Go to the regions of 
darkness, and you find despotism binding on its 


fetters; and ascending, you find that, as the light 
increases, the fetters loosen, until you reach the 
summit, where you have the American Constitu- 
tion. 

Without general intelligence liberty is a curse. 
Sylla offered liberty to Rome; but she preferred to 
the proffered freedom a despot like himself, who 
could shed the blood of six thousand countrymen 
in a day, and cooily say to the inquiring senate, 
alarmed at the groans of the dying Romans, that 
he was merely chastising a few rebels. She thought 
it better to have a royal tyrant, than to unbind the 
cords from an ignorant multitude, and let unnum- 
» from their scabbards. How was 
>? ~The petty landhold- 


ers found it necessary to become the slaves of some 


bered daggers lea; 


it under the feudal system 


despotic baron, to protect themselves from a host 
of inferior but more unreasonable tyrants. 
Charles I, the English people asserted their free- 
dom; but what was the state of things under the 


? 


Commonwealth? Party against party, and man 


against man, until Charles II was hailed as a de- 
liverer from a liberty more fearful than a mon- 
arch’s sword. 

The South 


tages of our example, encouragement, and counsel, 


American states, with all the advan- 


It is im- 
their 


have failed to establish free government. 


possible to make a people free in advance of 


intelligence. Much as I love liberty, I would not, 
if I eould, wave the star-spangled banner at the 
head of every army. There are nations who would 
tear it to pieces in less than twenty-four hours. 
What shall preserve American liberties? Not ar- 


mies, nor navies, but colleges and churches. 


OF COLLEGE‘ 
‘“But,’? one inquires, “how shall we obtain the 
means necessary to endow a college?’ We ( 


Under | 


one hundred and fifty thousand Vlethodists in Ohio: 


let each one give two dollars, and the work is done, 


But it is asked, ** Whence the nee ty of so much 


money ?”? The college should be the depository of 
the learnine of ages. We need a library such as 
might serve a republic. Many in their veneration 


for the Bible refuse all other books, and use, with a 
little variation, the syllogism of the Saracen ins 

der, when he burned the Alexandrian library: ‘I 
these books contain what is in the Koran, they ar 
not wanted: if they contain what not in thy 
Koran, they ought to be burned.’? But we hope 


If 
these men build with stone axes, let them not deny 
us the benefit of art. We 


This is necessary for the 


thev will not go so far as to burn our books, 


modern need extensive 


apparatus. instruction of 


the student. It is requisite for other purpose 

Should a Watt, or n Davy, or a l‘ulton, wish to 
make experiments, with a view to the improvement 
of some machinery to extend the dominion of man 
over matter, the eollege should present him with 


ri l he shh 
ld, t] 


Should some new min¢ from 


the fi 


the means. 


the heavens, or picked up on 


should be able to effect its analysis. We necd an 
extensive cabinet, to receive from past ages their 
natural and artificial curicsitics, and to treasure up 
our own and transmit both to posterity. The col- 


lege should not be a little tread-mill for the soul, 


ist 


ture, and offering for contemplation ever 


but a v: field, embracing the universe in minia- 


Vv Vv: rie ty 


of the Creator’s work. 


The college should have its professorships en- 
dowed, and thus be able to offer its advantages 
to the poor as well as the rich. If colleges were 
unendowed, they would be accessible only to the 


sons of fortune, and consequently would be of little 


The 


nee, are 


value to community. sons of rich men, rely- 


rally id] 


ave a college with honor, promise 


ing on their inherit: ren d 


al 
even when they | 
little to community. They have no inducement to 
enter the professions, or into agricultural or com- 


mercial enterprise; and the business of teaching 


they regard with scorn. The great benefit of the 
college arises from itsendowment. It is this which 
opens its hall to the poor, prevents a monopoly of 


learning in the hands of the rich, and trains up the 
vigorous minds of the age to bless their own and 
succeeding generations. 

this 
the 


“Men may educate themselves.’ I affirm 
with emphasis, and would impress it. I leve 
self-educated man. If there is an ¢ ye before which 
Who » Not that half-edueca- 
ted, self-conceited, ine, who 
at his 


conflict with the sweet consolation, “I have never 


[ quail, it is his. is he 


self-willed, negative be 


grins errors, and anoints his soul for every 


been to college;’? but that noble spirit who, in 
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world upward to his loftv eminenc 


be great Ww thout a co! ’ A rational, undy 
soul, dropped trom | en to ep | ! 
ful universe, ought to conceive ynortal thoucht 
A spirit, leaping from the bosom of God, at w 
ing the comp of created things, should 
s)) 1 col with its fello pirit \\ f 
though the soul have no books! Can it not lan 
upon the broad ocean of eternal trut nd 

ine the topsail, as with sailor’s \ mm, see f { 
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from hidden caves, or hanging the rich harp-string 
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no green Upon oul carth, no freshn nour ocean 
is there no wildness in our rocks, no majesty on 


E Gee ents 
our mountains, no music in our bubbling runnels, 


no @tor n our matehte reams, no biue upon 
our sky, no beauty in our sunsets? Answer, ye 
beautcous vales and sunny hills—Allerhanies, and 
Andes: speak Mississippi, and Huron, and Erie; and 


thou, Niagara, thunder the everlasting lic to such 


; , : ets . ; , : a 
an imputation. But it is said, as the mvtholory oft 
Greece 1 Rome spread a charm over nature, and 
stimulated human intellect to the highest point of 


sublimity, therefore we have not such advantages 
for the production of noble conception. repel 
with scorn the charge. What though no Satyrs 
dance upon the green, no [auns and Dryads hide 
among our oaks, no Neptune rises from ovr waves, 
no Jupiter thunders in our heavens—what though 
no -Molus rides upon the it Iprisone d storm, no wind 
footed Iris spreads her wings upon the rainbow, yet 
above all, and throuch all, and in all, there rises on 
the Christian the great [ Am, before whose faee 
heathen @ods and godd hy, a id there is no 
place found for them. Though the rude infidel 
may bathe his soul thirty, forty, fifty long years in 
a universe filled from centre to circumference with 
God, and, by some strange chemistry of depravity, 
preserve his soul in a vacuum, from which the Di- 
Vinity is shut out, yet the Christian, whether in 
height er in depth, in things present or things to 
conic, with man or ith angels, in life or in death 
finds his spirit wet With the baptism of the no- 
blest coneeption. Shut up in eternal sublimity, 
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The tallest, strongest thought that ever leaped 
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i wK lf Oo}! t \ n *« ! tit Lion Ol 
1 4 4 
\ 1 own ligt j i F ol con mpia- 
at 3 
tion to civilized man 7 rT is full ¢ CiENCES 
he s ] { 
| haksy ! nat rite, mighty by 
1 ‘ | wy is,shidd ! rand ¢ 
t He descends into 1 rf of di wn ul 


combinat f human tho t and feeling, and 
cam) ) ‘ " 1] 1 4 1 ] ° 
combin tv the elements of motive and desire. 
' ’ ? 

lore lanes th fet lamp whieh lights hin 
| rh 1] ] ] a { } 
t urh the dark min of human depravity; and 


ld ( \ } | } relat > full of se 
| ce D 1 1] Ther n ( no ce- 

| v t (,0d up ‘> } chemistry t 
ther ma from its w ness, no mathemati 

{ Ir ta ( | rehag! oy, and t 
( ( rd | yom throw v beaut ovel 
man f its fields, and 1 housand hidden 
treasures, but lof them all, attended by simp] 
faith, the soul is happy— its feet find an eternal 
rock for their foundation—its lungs a vital breath, 
1 all its s ses drink in be uty, and sweetness, 
i@ sublimity. Diamonds may lie concealed in 


its mines, unknown flo 


dars, but all that is fundemental and essential rises 
like Alpi mmitstothesoul. ‘True, light isneed- 
ed, but it is the light of heaven, not the tapers of 
earth. Every cave of prophecy and of history may 


be brilliant with human gaslight; but the scenes 
of revelation are seen to no purpose till the Sun of 
righteousness spreads morning upon the mountains. 

‘To bury the Bible in the Talmud, or cover it with 
the Targums, requires learning; but to find the ten 
commandments is 2 work of no research. ‘To min- 
ele the doctrines of the Gospel! with the philosophy 
of Plato—to extract them from the legends of 
Rome—to dras them through the channels of 
» vi holo ry, or dry them in the er icible of philos- 
oplhiy r are them in the drap ry of fancy, may 
require some skill and Jearning, but not to answer 
iia question of the dying sinner, What shall I do 
to be saved ?”’ 

| erant there are mysteries in godliness, and so 
there are in nature. There is mystery in the dew 

id in the deep—mystery in the sun and in the 
moon—mystery covers the ancient mountains— 
mystery peers on thre lasting hills. But can le arn- 
bin iii trate these mysteries? At the line which 
nee cannot cross the savage and the sage are upon 
a le vel. 

But it is asked, “Is not learning necessary to 
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FINAL 


make improvements in ” ‘True, ancient 


] 


theology 
should all be converged in 


> 1] 
But ail 


and modern learning 


such an enterprise. attempts to impr rv 


and lightning. 
Is there any thing in languages, or mathematics, 
annot be 


or natural science, which e surmounted by 


a Vigorous, unaided, persevering mind? Let Eu- 
elid, Watt, Davy, Burritt answer 

That a man can educate himsclf we grant: 
would ever become educated if left to 


Man is n: Were 


not appetite, self-love, and passion strong, he would 


how few 


themselv: s! iturally indolent. 


lie and rot, body and soul. ‘Though ordinary im- 
pulses are sufficient to excite men to physical labor, 
yet they are inadequate to rouse them 
tual toil. Of those 
selves scarce one in five succeeds. 
start off like a 


find they have 


to intellec- 
who resolve to educate them- 
They usually 
spirited horse, but soon tire, and 
harp enough to prick the 
the stimuli of the 


encouragement, the task, the 


ho spur s 


sides of their intent. Even 


emulation, 


1 
college, 


command, are insuflicient in four cases out of ten. 


The most powerful and resclute that ever gained 


the summit of fame, has often found a mountain 


gorge, where, in almost utter despair, his soul has 


eried out, “Help me! ange 
fall!?? The blast of the bugle, the n¢ 
charger, the gleam of the battle-] 


thought of he 


Is aid! God help! or | 
ishing of the 
folds 


me, of altarg of 


a the 
of the banner, tlhe 
vengeful foe, 
but 


pass, different, but 


the vision of the 


the bloody height ; 


’ 


ancestral 


oraves, 


1d 


nerve the soldier’s foot on 


when the student comes to a 


not less fearful than ‘Thermopylw, what is there in 


the retirement of the study to supply burning 


? 


coals to his chilled heart-strings ? 


OO Bt 


RIUMPH. 


and eventful one. 


Ae F 
Tue hour of death is a solemn 
It is the hinge 


turns—the spot whence the first step is taken upon 


on wh ch endless w or happiness 


the spirit land—the threshold of two worlds: on¢ 


is already past, but lingers still in sight—the other 


stretches out before the eye, unfolding the realities 


of the eternal future. ‘rom this we look 


back, and find the view 


_— ¢ 17 7 
-an arrow, and looK 


point 
bounded by a few years 


1°] 
iin 


iorw 


that 


faded charm— 


that fled past us ard to 


an untried, eternal state of being. At hour 


how does the world appear? 


a deceitful enchantress—a fraud upon the soul. 
How do its promises of enjoyment seem? Un- 
real as a dream—deccitful as falschood—perni 


as the poison of asps. At this juncture, when all 


things else begin to fade, how does religion 


supp rT 


the soul? Ah! whocan answer this If we jude 


from the word of God, or from the testn 








TRIUMPH. 


dying thousands, religion then is worth the most. Tt 
was precious in life, but pP ‘iceless in death. Once it 
eemed lovely, but new heavenly and divine—onee 


’ 


it seemed worth more than all the world, but noe 


compared with a moment’s peace, the crown of an 


empire we uld be forgotten. 


But what ean s 
the arrows of de 


and youth, and friends, whose hearts are bursting 


unavailing now. ‘The enjoyments of departed 


hours gather in vain around the dying bed, and 


promise to return. The body, no longer animated, 


ipirit, released from its burdensom 


The 


warbling birds, and brooks, 


falls—the com- 


panion, ascends. flowers, and fruits, and 
heavens, 
that all smiled to make the soul and body love each 
other, are no longer seen—or seen in vain. ‘The 
but of the spirit 


Let the step fall lightly in the cham- 


eye of the body is closed the eye 
is unsealed. 
ber of the dying, nor let a Whisper, however soft, 
break upon the ear just waking to immortal sounds, 
te, 


is quite on the verge of heaven.” The soul is 


‘The chamber where the eood man meets his f 


spreading its unseen Wings, and hastening to be 


gone, but speaks before it flies. Come near and lis- 


ten to the departing saint. ‘Ihe testimony is in fa- 
vor of Jesus, and the triumph is ascribed to grace: 
“T have fought the good fight, [ have finished my 
course, | have kept the faith: henceforth, there is 
laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which the 
Lord the that 


lay:” unto God, which always 


righteous Judee shall give me at 
‘*Now, thanks be 
causeth us to triumph in Christ!” 


| 


soci Inpests, ye 


Inay now rage! waves, dash on if ye will! your 
swelling tide will only waft me more swiftly home! 
My Savior is mine, and I am his!” 

The body faints; but the crimson current flows 
j ebly on, and the last sand has not yet fallen. 


While death adjusts a more fatal arrow, we shall 


hear the last accents of the ascending soul. lt 


scems he is tuning his harp for glory; for surely 


1 is } 
Line se are Ceili 


stial strains: 


“Strike, king of terrors! I fear not thy blow; 


Jesus has broken the bars of the tomb 


Joyfully, joyfully will I go home.” 


Once that feeble frame started at the thought of 


the tomb; but now, with a foot upon the neck of 


his prostrate foe, the notes of triumph swell from 


his quivering lip: “O, death, wl 


is thy sting 
QO, grave, where is thy victory 

Reader, rise superior to the fear of death, in the 
strength of your risen Lord. ‘Thy home is beyond 
And if the flight of your faith would be 


the stars. 


like the eagle’s, it must gaze upward with an eye as 


and fly on a wine as untiring; and if you 


ever stop to rest, or to survey th receding ¢ arth, 


let it be after you have gained your elevation, and 


swelled the harmonies of heaven. G. 



































LAY PRE 
Original. 
LAY PREACHING. 
Mik SINNER’S RUIN AND JIS BEMEDY. 
Tut Bible declares both the eriginal exeellenee 
and the fall of man. That God created man “ up- 


right,” is the one bright spot in our history, which 


not all the dark and lengthening shadows of sin 


can Wholly obscure. We perceive, by its light, 


amid surrounding gloom, that sin and misery were 
not designed by lim who formed us. , 
this.’ Although 


plained mystery enshrouds the faet of the permis- 


He, 


‘an enemy hath done UNCX- 


the truth, that 
the throne of the 


sion of evil, yet we may re joice in 


sin never issued from [sternal. 


(rod created man upright. This voice has reached 


our ears in the land of the enemy and the oppres 


sor, and calls us to remember rightful Sov- 


our 


ereign, and to accept the deliveranee offered us in 


Christ. 


It is an humblins 


and vet a profit ible re trospect 


to look back to the “beginning,’’ and to consider 
the dignity and happiness of man, ere sin had per- 
: P| 


his 


We may conclude, his faculties for acquiring and 


verted reason and disordered his atiections. 
delighting in wisdom and knowledge were perfect 
in their measure—his affections harmoniziag with 
God, with nature, and himself—his becy strong and 
active in immortal health, emb!cinatical of the vig- 
or and purity of the “iving soul’? which it en- 
shrined, and a meet and undefiled temple of the 
Holy Ghost. 


a kindred nature auemented and crowned all this 


The high and holy companionship of 


fclicity. 

The nature of man, as God created him, is a sub- 
ject worthy of our praise. We may, without folly, 
expatiate on the dignity and purity of man, while 
acting according to the laws of an upright nature, 
and enjoying the unclouded presence of his Maker; 
but can we thus speak of man as he now is, without 
manifest absurdity, to say nothing of the sinful ig- 
norance implied of the holiness of God, and of our 
defection from his laws? Do not disquisitions on 
the dignity of our nature become a melancholy bur- 
lesque on our actual condition? Can we look at 
man as he now is, by the light of Ged’s law, and 
Ah, no! both his 


nature and his state were altered by the full. Man, 


pronounce him ‘very good?” 


unrenewed, unsanctified, is no longer a meet inhab- 
the How less, 


then, for the surpassing holiness of heaven! 


itant for garden of Eden. much 


kor the first act of disobedience, he was driren 
from Eden by his Maker, and excluded fromn his 
presenee and favor. Can we suppose that the lapse 
of ages will have altered the decisions of Jehovah? 


O,no! An unsanetified nature can never be per- 


i 


mitted to dwell in his presenee. The soul which 
”’ The death of the soul is dis- 


tinguished from that of the body: it dies to God, to 


sinneth it shall die 
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joliness, and to happ ness, Without losing its im- 


mortality. Llow all-important, then, that we be 


wise for cternity! ‘This living death of sin is the 


most direful consequence of the fall. 


The misery 


of a polluted nature exceeds all other woes, and is 


The 


effects of the fall have been manifest in every pe 


the cause of all the suffering of our world. 


riod of our history. Who can show the age in 


which sin, and death, and woe have not held fear- 


ful dominion over our race? Every sigh, every 
orrow felis the consequences of Adam’s transgres- 
sion, and corroborates the truth of Scripture. 
The multiplied crimes and sufferings of count- 
less generations speak the consequences of the fall, 

fact that in Adam all die, and that 
‘ 


through him we have inherited a depraved nature. 


and confirm the 


Sin and misery have indeed made fearful inroads on 
our peace, and poisoned thre 


\nd shall we, 


though all was well within us 


fountains of earthly 
happiness, under this blight, talk as 


Thouch our facul- 


ties and affections are the saine as Adam’s were be- 
fore the fall, are they now exercised on the same ob- 
jects ? 

Is it our nafural, our instinctive desire, to com- 
mune with our Maker, with elevated and glowing 
hearts? Do our wills bow to his mandates in de 
lighted acquiescence and active obedience? Do we 
fulfill that law of love we owe to our fellow-beings ? 
O, no! God himself hath looked down from heav- 
en, and declared, ** There is none that doeth good, no 
not one.”’ And shall we exhibit the deadliest effect 
of the fall, by disputing the decisions of our Maker ? 

We are standing exemplifications of the ruinous 
consequences of man’s first disobedience. We feel 
them in our bodies and in our souls. The stoutest 
denier of our lapsed state in Adam cannot remove 
the miseries which are its effects, though he may 
reject the Scriptural account of the entrance of sin 


into the world, ‘Sand death by sin.” 


Although we 
may refuse to believe revelation, and withstand the 
testimony of facts, and biind our eyes to our sinful 
nature, yet we cannot change our actual condition— 
we cannot annihilate disease, and sorrow, and disso- 
n, nor stay the coming horrors of the second 
death. 

Can we expect the unchangeable Jehovah to lay 
aside his attributes, and look on sin without abhor- 


No! lie is 


the “same yesterday, to-day, and for ever,” and ev- 


rence, and assimilate with sinners? 


ery expectation like this must perish. Unless our 


peace ean be made with God, and our natures re- 
be delivered from 
But, blessed be 


hadow of 


newed in holiness, We can never 
the fatal consequences of the fall. 
his name, that, without “variableness, or si 
turning,” he kas exerted in our behalf his glorious 


attributes, blended and reconciled. ‘ Merey and 


truth have met tovcthe rs rivhteousness and 


All the rich mercies of 


pe ac¢ 


have kissed each other.”’ 
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the Gospel are provided to heal and to restore us. 


‘(od was in Christ,’ reconciling the world unto 
himself. He has made an atonement for sin, and 
fulfilled the law for us, and promised thi virit of 


adoption and liberty to “whosoever believeth in 
Christ.”’ 

[hese provisions of the Gospel corroborate tly 
fact, that we are all involved in the ruin of the fall. 
It is at once the proof of our ruin, and the charter 


of our hopes—to show us our utter departure from 


“original rightecousness,’’ and that every mouth 
might be stopped, and all the world bee me wuilty 
before God. His law, holy, just, and good, is 


brought to bear upon our natures, to test their 
state, and to prove their carnality, and convince us 


of our need ol the Gospel. i 
the 


t reaches the thoughts 
is th 


and intents of heart; and where it human 


he 


or endurt 


rt which can bear it 


its tremendous pen 


severc i nad aw ful ac 


ilty Pp HC 


rut ny, 
ursed is ev- 
ery one that continueth noi, in all things written in 
Who is he that 


all 


the law, to do them.”’ 


tinueth to do the 


thus con- 
y "The 


tures declare of the human heart, that it is “only 


law in thing 


Ser lp- 


evil, and that continually.”? 'Therefore, the 


com- 
mandment which was ordained unto life, becomes 
death to us. By it is made known to us the in 
dwelling power of sin—its fearful dominion over 


our wills and aftfcet 


Amidst all the 


yrs 


fluctuation of human opinion, 


and the ever-varying customs of man, this law 
alone determines the truce nature of hearts and ae- 
tions. Sin is the transgression of the law. Cun we 


with this standard of rig} 


it and wrong in \ 


fancy ourselves possessed of natures of who dig 
nity and purity we can boast? How all-important, 
then, that we become acquainted with that |] 
which sustains the moral universe and upholds th 
throne of God. How unmitigated are its threaten- 
ings, how holy its requirements! We should 


overwhelmed by its thunderings, and liehtnings, and 


1,] 
Wi 


tempests, did not our 


things than what is uttered by his violated law. 


He tells us of the ‘* blood ol sprinklin J Ci that when 
we were enenies, he ad jo is, and that h Wi 
save and sanctify, and bl: for evermore, “tall who 


come unto God by him.’ 


See that ye refuse not him who now speaketh in 
the voice of ame cy. Incur not, by reject r Ch 
the only name under heaven whi Vy We can b 
saved, the wy of the Lanth | we. relus t 
cup of salvation, we must drink of the wine of tl 


wrath of God, and feel the eternal consequences « 


a 1 
sin Yhere rem: th rsuch ‘*no mol rific 
1 ? } . 4 5 
for h, s ne they have t npied und fool ft 
4 ’ 1 1 
blood ot ( ! i Ll Ven ijl 10 I I i 1 LO 


rive, ho hiehe r price to pay tor us. 


We shall not be condemned for 
but for our own—in re 


ecting the only wavy « f ese 





by the atoning blood of Christ. We see that 
in the very condition to which we are redueed, is 
laid the necessity of repentance and renovation. 


Are you abl 


) WWI 
1 Whocan @ 


‘t the eternal consequences of 


hide the wrath of God Remem- 


ber the n, mow while the offers of Christ are in your 


ears, his pitying mercy. Embrace his offers, and 


accept his love; and then your ruined nature will 
be restored; and eternity will unfold a felicity 


brichter than that of paradise, “(rod so loved the 


world that he eave his 


only begotten Son, that who- 


sever believeth on him, should not perish, but 


have everlasting life.”’ 


life? 


day, and lay down the weapons of 


Will you refuse everlasting 


Ciod forbid! Come, then, while it is called to- 


rebellion at the 


foot of the cross You give up sin and shame—you 


accept a Savior, who waits to bless you here, and 
finally to conduet you to heaven, and place upon 


vour brow a crown of ererlasiinge glory! >. 
Otter 


Original. 
SICKNESS. 

Wirn we have disused the pen for awhile, and 
upon first essay ing it awnin, it seems to us that we 
have lost the entire ability of resuming it—of giv- 
ing forth any idea worthy of record—almost any 
at all! Th 


inability has been the effeet 


sis, perhaps, particularly the case 
of languor 


and sickness. And yet we well know that all our 


vearisome hours have not been devoid of thought 

id reflection; even of profitable resolves and sug- 
gesti i 

When the heart is saddened, and the spirits suc- 
cumb to the tone and measure of debility and 
disease—then may it be perceived, (by him who 
listeth,) that there is an answering reduction of 
our own purpo or in our sense of power to effect 
them—a prostration of energy, which, in our con- 
scious insignificance, makes us meek and lowly. 


This, t may show us that our self-conceit is of 


‘naturel heart—a carnal weapon, which the evil 


one supplies to usin the absence of grace. But the 
will subdued shows us ourselves, as it were, in the 
abstract Divestine us of wonted ability, this state 
may be wisely applied to the subject of whatever 
d ec of self-rightcousness is the habit of our dis- 
position; and by showing us our utter d ‘pendence, 
it may teach us a corresponding humility of heart 
and d portinent. 

Amidst the gay revels of health and life, what 
are we but the actors and abettors of a conduct 
Wii 1 is n hie d on fied, nor ration l, nor spir- 
tual?) Who will deny that the impulses, feelings, 
hun co not sway t much (rational though 
we laim to b s dot er ¢ uctions of order 
nda propricty And though the former may some- 
tunes be held in check by circumstances, yet this is 

NN 
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UPWARD. 








a control imposed upon us; not self-imposed, not of | 
the spirit, or of obedience. 
‘Though we make m: 7 c 
yugh we make many a rule to ourselves, many 
a resolution to conform ourselves to “the rule’? al- 
ready made, yet is it ever the same: the besetments 


of self are about us. In the buoyancy of health— 





in the arrogance, may-be, of strength, power, and 
ability—in the self-assumption, perhaps, of place 
and station, how prone are we, “with great swell- 


ing thoughts of vanity,” 


to ‘*compare ourselves”’ 
with those of inferior pretensions and endowments, 
deceiving ourselves, or deceived by the enemy, to 
believe that we have a strength of our own—to 
say, ‘*My rock stands fast;’? “I may do what I 
will:”’ ever, too, making the mistake of despising 
the humble and lowly of heart. 

And yet all this force of circumstance and char- 
acter is ours only by a derivative title—not ours in 


the *fee-simple.’? We may not “have it and hold 


” No, noth- 


it, without let or hinderance, for ever. 
ing like it; for on any day may we be reft of it— 
And it 
is of this, I would say, we are never more entirely 
sensible than during the hours of sickness, Sick- 
ness, it is true, is a bitter evil; yet let us not say 
that there is no good in it; for now it is that our 


on any day may it be withdrawn from us. 


weakness is our strength—now are we best fitted to 
a suitable idea of our own insufficiency—now do 
we perceive our incapacity of understanding aright 
aught that appertains to se/f, unless it be sanc- 
tioned by the spirit—unless it be tested by the light 
of eternal truth. 

Yet we often hear physical weakness, and its con- 
comitant reduction of mental energy, deplored as a 
heavy misfortune—decried as the worst of evils. 
Still, may we not believe that in many constitutions 
there may be the evil of too much strength? Do 
not strength and presumption go hand in hand in 
the natural heart? How pathetic is the appeal, 
‘*When heart and strength shall fail me!’ &e. Is 
not this the time, in earlier or later stages, when 
the soul most easily, most naturally turns, and 
takes hold upon its God? ‘Sweet are the uses of 
Yea, though the discipline be bitter 


adversity.” 
and severe, yet shall one come out of it purified 
and strengthened! 
dark days of suffering, renovated and purified of 


disease, even so the soul is made better by its trial 


Even as the body rises from its 


of heaviness, and springs forth again, redeemed of 
some of its error and its sin. Let us not, then, re- 
ject such opportunity; for the chastening of God 
should never be without its fruit. 

Our declension from health takes place naturally 


and incidentally ; yet let us not look away from the 








ordained coincidence which Providence has arranged || 


in our favor. That good should come out of evil— 


out of the necessary punishments which we draw 


on ourselves by recklessness or disobedience—is the | 


Vout. V.—16 


_ the physical, mental, and moral constitution. 





regular order both of nature and of grace. How 
manifest, too, is the mercy of God in his inflictions! 
Often may we sce, in a final, fatal illness, that the 
declension from health and hope is accompanied by 
an unwonted calmness and resignation—even such 
a resignation as strength and vigor might not attain 
to. True, the Christian, the already regenerate of 
heart, is sustained, and says, ‘I will be resigned; 
’ 


“Trust shall make me 
content with whatever may be my allotment.” 


“JT give up all warfare;’ 


Yet the poor invalid, even without speculating on 
the subject of duty, feels resigned at once—soothed 
into acquiescence by the debility which pervades 
Such 
is the mercy of God in his chastisements. 

Here, too, is the golden opportunity of grace—of a 
spiritual strengthening, even amidst these low con- 


ditions of nature—pointing us to our immortality, 


and showing us how the soul is distinct from all our 


| other capacities of character—superior to them all— 


immeasurably surviving them all, and of a power to 


_ overrule them all, to the purpose of salvation to 


this indestructible portion of our being. 

Ever, as we listen to flesh and blood, are we di- 
verted from the true voice of the Spirit. As in 
the daytime the commingled sounds and jarring 
noises, the strifes and conflicts of the city, hinder 
us, that we cannot, as in the silent night, **com- 
mune with our own souls, and be still,’’ even so 
do the buoyancy and activity of purpose and life 
prevent us of that contemplative self-canvassing, 
which the quieter hours of impaired energy per- 
chance bestow upon us. 

If of ourselves we are nothing, here, too, is our 
consolation—a consolation addressed not to our 
mortified vanity, nor to our absurd self-seekings ; but 
to the legitimate desires of the soul, that she be es- 
tablished on a firm foundation, that she may rest in 
faith, steadfast in the Savior. Blessed, then, be the 
hours of sickness! and may writer and reader im- 
prove them to our best good! So shall they not 
be waste hours; for, ‘* behold, the desert shall blos- 


som as the rose.”’ 
1 @ BD Ot — 


TRUE WISDOM LOOKING UPWARD. 
Au! when did wisdom covet length of days, 
Or seek its bliss in pleasure, wealth, or praise ? 
No: wisdom views with an indifferent eye 
All finite joys, all blessings born to die. 

The soul on earth is an immortal guest, 
Compelled to starve at an unreal feast ; 

A spark that upward tends by nature’s force ; 
A stream diverted from its parent source ; 

A drop dissevered from the boundless sea ; 

A moment parted from eternity! 

A pilgrim, panting for a rest to come; 

An exile, anxious for his native home. 
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Original. 
MODERN REFORM. 

A snort time since, I read an article from the 
pen of a popular writer, urging objections against 
Although it 
was written with ability and grace, and the argu- 


the wearing of mourning apparel. 


ments against this custom were ingeniously and 
plausibly sustained, it struck me as unsound, unphi- 
losophical, and unsatisfying, and not, as I think, in 
accordance with the constitution of the human 
mind. ‘lhe custom of indicating, by outward and 
visible signs, the sorrow occasioned by the bereave- 
ment of relatives and friends, has been observed, in 
some form or other, in all ages, and in all coun- 
tries. ‘The foundation of this custom lies deep in 
the human mind and heart; and no abuse or vitia- 
tion of the practice from its original intention, can 
furnish a just argument against it. ‘The false prin- 
ciples of taste, religion, philosophy, and science, 
which are adopted by some individuals, do not nul- 
lify the reality of sound principles held by others on 
this subject. So neither can the mockery of grief, 
with which many may assume the garb of mourn- 
ing, render it useless or improper for those who re- 
ally do feel sorrow, to put on the congenial habili- 
ments of woe. 

“Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother.” 
Hamlet here alludes to the sable hue of his dress, 
as implying, in part, the grief that reigned within 
his heart. 

Man is not a mere creature of lozic and abstrac- 
tion: he is a creature of reason, sentiment, and 
affection. When we urge against a custom on the 
cold ground of utility alone, we overlook essential 
parts of his nature. ‘The sentiments and affections 
of his heart are as inherent in his being as is the 
That cannot be 


sound philosophy which disregards these constitu- 


faculty of reason and abstraction. 


ent elements of man’s nature, er gives a partial 
attention tosome of them. Whenever the original 
principles of our mental constitution remain unper- 
verted, we discover in the conduct of mankind cus- 
It is 


in vain to present arguments unsuited to this orig- 


toms arising out of these complex principles. 


inal constitution of our nature. 
The mind and heart 


No changes not 
grafted on this can be lasting. 
of man will still be true to their internal impulses; 
and the logic which would reason them out of those 
customs and associations, which owe their strength 
and power to the tenderest and deepest affections and 
sentiinents of the human spirit, may be presented 
and urged to beings of another nature, but not to man. 
The arguments of this writer strike at the root of all 
customs, festal as well as funereal, and I see not why, 
with equal propriety, they may not be applied to 
all. There are a thousand customs which I pre- 
sume he would not wish relinquished, which are 
liable to similar and equal abuses with the custom 


REFORM. 





of mourning apparel. ‘That is, these practices, no 
more than the other, may be not the real indications 
of the state of the heart, and their example may 
be the means of leading others into unnecessary 
expense and excess. We should always remember 
that individual self-discipline is the only security 
for a sound moderation in character. If there are 
those who, forgetting the proprietics and duties ari- 
sing out of their respective conditions and circum- 
stances of life, pervert wholesome customs into a 
snare, | know not what must be done for such, 
but that they may incur all the shame and incon- 
venience attendant on extravagance and impru- 
dence, 

Where is the use or necessity of reasoning on the 
principles of the objector of monumental stones to 
commemorate the dead? Sooner or later their bo- 
dies must be merged and mingled with the com- 
mon dust. ‘They can do no good to the living or 
the dead, and are an unnecessary expense, and a 
dangerous example to the poor. And if we really 
loved our friends, the imperishable memorial of 
their virtues is engraven on the tablet of the heart. 
Yet who are disposed not thus to evince their grief? 
Man is formed by Him who made him so as to de- 
sire to give some sign of the internal movements 
and impulses of his nature; and until we hold con- 
verse with spirits unclothed of flesh and blood, these 
external indications are no useless or insignificant 
developments. ‘They link us one to another, and 
help us to become acquainted in some degree with 
our common nature, and to obtain a glance of the 
mysteries of the human spirit. 

The external badge of mourning is but a decent 
semblance of what should be felt in all cases of 
family bereavement. If we really estimate aright 
the undying spirit, whether the individual qualities 
of the friend we have lost had excited attachment 
or disgust, we should wear our sable garments 
with no uncongenial sadness. ‘There is a pronce- 
ness in human beings, from some eause or other, 
(we will not enter into an analysis of the cause,) 
while they claim the honor of an immortal destina- 
tion, strangely to forget that one event, appointed to 
all, which is to usher the spirit into the boundless 
range of eternity. 

The decent memorials of grief strike upon the 
eye the too much forgotten truth, that we must die ; 
that our friends must dic, and should bring us to 
salutary preparation. ‘The closing grave, I fear, 
would, with many, bury all remembrances, were it 
not for these mementos of mortality, marked by 
mourning apparel and the upraised stone. : 

In obedience to the spirit of modern reform, the 
expressive funeral knell has been suspended.  Per- 
haps consideration for the sick may render this ne- 
cessary. 1] am not sure of this, however; for it 
should tell upon all most important truths, with 
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Which it would be better for the sick and the well 
to be more familiar. 

I do trust that the deeencies of grief will still be 
evinced by some visible signs They need not be 
expensive, nor consume much time; and here the 


I feel 


with him the awful burlesque on gricf, too often 


writer might have directed his arguments. 
practiced, by making the a 
of fashionable 


Still, let some s 


house of mourning 


scene consultation and discussion. 
ion beshown of grief. 
prefers “*sackeloth and ashes,” 


stead of the 


practice, i 


to save expense, in- 


VY 


present custom, and can introduce the 
t is very well; but pray Ict us be pre- 
served, with our associations and feelings, from the 
spectacle of a bereaved family appearing in all the 
colors of the rainbow. I humbly confess myself 
not sufficiently enlightened for this reform, and do 


pray it may be gradual. 

As a national custom, independent of any refer- 
ence to the constitution of our nature, this custom 
of mourning apparel has become ingrafted upon 
all our views and feelings. Black is the medium by 
which, as a nation, we express our grief for the 
dead; and it would be a long time, indeed, before we 
could connect this sentiment with any other color. 
Iam aware that in other nations different colors 
have been used as emblems of mourning; but to 
of black for 
this emblem, we have been so accustomed to regard 


it. 


say nothing of the natural fitness 


Upon the principles of the objector, carried 


into other matters, we should strip the soldier of 


his regimentals, the bride of her attire of pure | 


white. 
Now, if these strictures had been leveled at the 


tomes of pies and cake which are too often pre- 


pared, under bereavement, to console the gricf of 


distant connections and friends on the occasion, | 
Instead of eall- 


ing the “mourning women,”’ as in the days of old, 


should have been better pleased. 


is it not too often the message, ‘send for the cook- 
ing women,” that they may come, and thus the 
house of recent 
feasting where there can be no festivity. 

Let all these unnatural customs be relinquished; 
but let the sable garb still preserve the recently be- 
reaved, by its expressive emblem, from being wound- 
ed by ignorance and inadvertence. I have seen 
many changes in the days of my pilgrimage; and I 
fear | shall yet live to witness more revolting inno- 


vations. 
= BO Qe 


« 
« 


Cicero, when he reasoned in a_ philosophical 


=: 
mode, (acecordiny to the principles of the New 


Academy, of which he was the illustrious repre- 


sentative,) admitted nothing but probabilities. His 
treatise on the nature of the gods begins and ends 


with ‘* perhaps.” 


If the author | 


death is converted into a house of 


SACRE. 


Original. 


HORA SACRE. 


. 
4 


“Will ye also go away ?” John vi, 67. 
"Twas holy time. The sacred Sabbath sun 
Yet lingered in the cast, and searce had reached 
The third degree upon the dial’s face, 
As his rich beams Capernaum’s turrets bathed 
In light reflected mildly frem the wave, 
Now tranquilly reposing on the breast 


Of Galilee’s oft te mpest-driven sea. 


The hour for morning prayerhadecome. Thestreets 
With throngs were lined; and all, with decent haste, 
As well became the day of sacred rest, 

‘The synagogue’s wide portals sought, that there, 
Mingling their voices in the solemn chant, 

Or offering prayers, or paying votive thanks, 

Or listening to the words of holy writ, 


Jehovah’s great command they might fulfill: 


7 . 


y 


‘That law, recorded on the sacred scroll, 


* My law thou shalt remember and obe 


Regarded with a sanctity profound, 

The minister unfolded to their view, 

And, taught himself by wisdom from above, 
iXxplained, enforced, and from its treasury drew 
New motives to obedient lives in threats 


And promises, in their own times fulfilled ; 
Or in their nation’s history verified ; 

Or still on record for a future day, 

To show posterity God’s changeless truth, 


And prove his course with men immutable. 


Unusual interest clustered round the scenes 

And holy ministrations of that day: 

The claimant of Messiahship was there! 

His voice, who, with a word, had stilled the waves 


Of their own stormy, boisterous sea, which broke 


With deafening roar beneath their walls, and bade 


|| Its lashing billows rest, as on those waves 


He walked, with spirit tread, commanding ‘* peace,” 
And all was calm—his voice was to declare 

| A message from Jehovah, God, and prove, 

By word and decd, himself to be divine. 

‘Th’ revolving orb had searee yet marked two days, 


‘* 


since, o1 


1 Tiberias’ verdant shore, he fed, 

| By miracle, a numerous multitude ; 
And healed the sick; and devils, with a word, 

| Cast out, delivering those whom Satan bound. 
These things were quickly spread abroad; and all 


|| Themselves desired to sce this mighty one. 


_ Within those crowded walls the town was seen! 


For those who seldom sought the house of prayer 
On other days, were thither drawn that day, 
By interest hitherto unknown, 
And now 
The chant is hushed—the voice of prayer has 


| ceased— 
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The sacred scroll has been replaced within 

Its deep recess—thus sacredly preserved— 

And on that mild, irradiant countenance, 

All eyes are fixed intent, and every ear, 

Attentive bent, drinks in the solemn words 

Which from those heavenly lips proceed. Some 
list 

To scorn and mock—some, thoughtfully inclined, 

Desirous seem to know the truth; and some, 

With hearts sincere, the messages of love 

Receive in faith, and on that living bread 

Rely for future life and strength; while some, 

With caviling tongue and heart averse from truth, 

With sneers, inquire, ‘‘ How can these things he 
true ?”’ 

The rumor of his mighty deeds they heard, 

And hoped that day to witness some like proof 

Instead of this, 


His lips spoke only incongenial truths, 


Of his asserted claim. 


Maintaining their dependence on himself 

For spiritual support. Ungratified, 

By disappointment vexed, they turned away, 

And ecaviling said, ** Who can these sayings hear?” 

When Jesus saw them turn, his tender heart, 

With deep compassion filled, mourned o’er their 
fate, 

Self-banished from eternal life, self-doomed; 

And with a look solicitous and kind, 

Which spoke the tendcrest sympathy within, 

He turned to those around, and gently said, 

‘WILL YE, TOO, Go away ?”’ 

In every breast 
What deep emotions did that question stir! 
Interest unutterable deep silence marked. 

The pause was'brief. One for the rest responds, 
* T'o whom, or whither shall we go, O Lord ? 


Thou only hast the words of endless life.” 


Who taught him thus? Whence did he learn 
That solemn truth—if it indeed be truth ? 

He learned it from the God of truth, revealed 
Within his soul 

He felt a void before, which naught could fill— 


By his incarnate Son! 


Desires which earth could never satisfy— 

The longings for an immortality, 

Which an undying mind must feel, and which 

The ceaseless mutability of all 

Below the sun could ne’er repress, much less 

Destroy, and which could only overcast 

Or shroud the soul with gloom, uncertainty, 

And longings inextinguishable stil] 

For something yet beyond—a phantom form 

Which ever flits before his darkened eye 

To tantalize and then elude his grasp. 

This had he felt, and more, within his soul ; 

But he had learned whence all these longing 
thoughts 


Proceed, and what their proper centre was; 


And having found in Christ his all in all, 


He rested safe on him, nor wished for change. 


How oft those words, ** Will ye, too, go away?” 
Have rung within my ears! When health and 
friends 
Have smiling blessed my earthly path, and peace 
And rich prosperity my course attended— 
When every thing to which I laid my hand 
W as crowned with bright success, and from these all 
Self-confidence, that bane of lasting peace, 
And self-relianee, too, began to rise, 
Destroying that dependence on my God 
Which only can afford true happiness, 
The Spirit’s gentle whispering voice was heard, 
In warning tone, within the inmost soul, 
“Will ye, too, go away ?” 
When sorrow’s cup 
His hand has mingled for my taste, and grief, 
With millstone weight, around my heart has hung 


Its crushing power, and all my former joys 


Seemed, like the flower, to perish in my grasp, 


Then, then I was constrained to find in him 
My all. 


Began to be assuaged, or time had caused 


But when th’ o’erwhelming flood of grief 


The keenness of the barb to be destroyed, 


The world has oft some new allurement spread, 


| Some untried scheme of happiness has placed 


Before my mind, and on the blackened skirt 
Of the retiring storm has dared portray 
The bow of promised bliss. And then again, 
In tones of tenderest solicitude, 
Was heard those whispered accents in the soul, 
“Will ye, too, go away ?” 

Ah! who ean tell 
How much within those solemn words, thus spoke 
By one who knew the heart, is treasured up ? 


Whene’er by sin or Satan’s power assailed, 


| Or tempted to depart from Christ and peace, 


May Peter’s trustful answer be my own: 
“To whom, or whither shall we go, O Lord ? 
Thou only hast the words of endless life!” 


G. W. 
ee 


MAN’S ENDLESS BEING. 

O thou that readest! take this reflection 

Home to thy bosom; think as I have thouglit, 

And feel as I have felt, through all the changes, 

Which time, life, death, the world’s great actors 
wrought, 

While centuries swept like morning dreams before 
me, 

And thou shalt find this moral to my song: ° 

‘Thou art, and thou canst never cease to be: 

What then are time, life, death, the world to thee? 

I may not answer: ask eternity. 


James Monrcomery. 
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NOTICES. 

PRINCIPLES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE, by JW il- 
liam A. Guy, M. B., Cantab., Professor of Forensic 
Medicine, King’s Colleze, London, Physician lo King’s 
Colle ce Hospital, &§c.—edited by C. A. Lee, M. D., 
New York: Harpe r & Brothers.—TVhis work, though it 
assumes to be nothing more than an « pitome of what is 
known in medical jurisprudence, is an octavo volume of 
711 pages of closely printed matter. The author's abil- 
ities, expe rience, and facilities, amply qualitic d him for 
his task, and his work shows that they have all been 
brought into requisition. Less elaborate than some 
works of this kind, and less elewant and interesting than 
others, it is an admirable text book for the student, and 
an excellent reference book for the practitioner, either of 
law or medicine. It embodies all the principles of the 
science, illustrates each by an ade quate number of cases, 


and explains all the recent discoveries and improvements. 

A CHRONOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE HisToRy 
oF THE Cuurcu, by the Rev. Samuel Farmer Jarvis, 
D. D.., Zz, BP). Ne w York . Harpe r AG Brothe rs.—T he 


author of this work was appointed “ Historiographer of 


the Church,” by the Protestant Episcopal convention of 


1838, with a view to his preparing an Ecclesiastical [His- 
tory, from the apostles’ times to the formation of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. The 
work before us was written in the fulfillment or that ex- 
pe ctation, and will probably be succeeded by others from 
the same pen. It evinces much patient toil, has been 
approved and recommended by the General convention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and will doubtless 
be found a valuable aid to the «tudent of Ecclesiastical 
history. 

The first part appertains to ancient history; fhe second 
part to our Lord’s personal history. In the latter, the 


author arrives at the following conclusions: That John 


the Baptist’s ministration began about the great day of 


atonement, at the beginning of Pilate’s administration, 
the fifteenth year of the associate government of ‘Tiberi- 


as, and the twelfth of his sole reign; that our Lord's 


ministry began with his baptism, in the fifleenth year of 


the associate government, and was ended by his cruci- 
fixion, in the nineteenth year of that associate govern- 
ment; that our Lord was aged thirty -three years and 
three months at the time of his passion; that the annun- 
ciation of his birth, by Gabriel, probably occurred in the 
month in which the temple of Janus was closed the third 
time in token of universal peace; that our Lord’s birth 
probably took place on the day in which it is now cele- 
brated; that the year of his birth preceded the common 
Christian era six years, having occurred in the 747th 
year of Rome. 

IssAY ON OUR LoRD’s DiscoURSE AT CAPERNAUM, 
recorded in the sixth chapter of St. John, by Samuel H. 
Turner, D. D. New York: Harper & Brothers.— 
This essay was called forth by Dr. Wiseman’s Lectures 
on the Real Presence, in which he undertakes to prov 
that doctrine as it is maintained by the Church of Rome, 
by an appeal to this chapter. The lectures of Dr. W., 
were originally delivered in the English college at 
Rome, and subsequently published in England, where 
they met with a critical examination, and refutation, suc- 
cessively, from the pens of Dr. 'Tuston, and the distin- 
gnished G. S. Faber. 


The work before us professes to exhibit primarily the 


true sense and object of our Lord’s discourse in the chap- 
ter referred to, and collaterally to controvert some of 
the views of Dr. Wiseman. It ts,in our humble opinion, 
a masterly production, triumphantly achieving the de- 
signs of its author, and scarce leaving us any desire to 
see the answers of Dr. W.’s English reviewers. 

PoEMS BY FELICIA HEMANS, with an essay on her 
genius, by H. 7. Tuckerman—edited by R. W. Gris- 
wold. Philadelphia : Sorin & Ball.—Laiverpool 


birth to Mrs. Hemans, in 1793, the wild scenery of 


gave 


Wales inflamed her infant fancy, and Dublin witnessed 
her death, in the forty-second year of her age, and in 
the noblest triumphs of Christian faith. Like other 
children of genius, she was a child of sorrow. At the 
early age of nineteen, she was united in marriage to one 
who couid not appreciate her excellence, or repay her 
atlection, and who, after some years of domestic unhap- 
piness, left her never to return. The intellect of Mrs. 
Hl. was remarkably precocious. At the age of six, her 
taste for poetry, and her glowing fancy, were subjects of 
admiration, and before the age of twenty she was known 
as the authoress of a printed collection of verses. Her 
mind waxed stronger with advancing years, and in her 
maturity attained surprising vigor. It bore, however, 
in its best estate, the lineaments of feminine be auty, and 
in its noblest fights lost none of the delicacy and tender- 
ness which constitute the charm of woman. If it array- 
ed itself in gorgeous robes, they were light and flowing; 
if it moved in majesty, it nevertheless careered in grace. 
If she dwelt in the valley, it was to commune with its 
lilies. If she ascended the mountain, it was to ‘ chase 
the bee through the scented thyme.” If she soared to 
the skies, it was not to commune with the genius of the 
storm, but to play with the rainbow after the thunder 
and the lightning had passed. 

Sensitive as is Mrs. H. to the charms of nature, it is 
around the home of innocence that she loves to linger, 

“ Gathering the foxglove’s bell 
Or the long fern leaves by the sparkling well.” 

Her heart was a fount of deep and various feeling, and 
when its seal was touched, currents, clear, and calm, 
and transparent as sweet Mondego’s, or streams hot and 
agitated as those from Iceland's Geyser gushed forth 
at her bidding. Few, perhaps, have ever had more 
powerful emotions; but her Jove and her wrath, her joy 
and her sorrow, are alike subdued and womanly. We 
need not add that her poetry is moving. Now she 
spreads a mortal paleness over the face, and sends the 
alfrighted current back upon its golden fountain; and 
now she stirs the red blood as with the “notes of the 
trumpet; but chiefly does she delight to spread a calm 


and pleasing melancholy over the soul, and send the 


tears gently, silently, swee tly down the cheek. 
She takes the reader to the house of mourning- 

‘He looked upon the dead, 

And sorrow seemed to lie, 

A weight of sorrow, even like lead, 

Pale on the fast shut eye. 

He stooped and kissed the frozen cheek, 

And the heavy hand of clay, 

Till bursting words, yet all too weak, 

Gave his soul’s passion way. 
Sorrow seems necessary to develop the best feelings of 
the heart, which, like the scented shrub, emits its sweet- 
est fragrance when bruised; but it is not in the beauty, 
or the strength, or the tenderness of Mrs. Hemans, that 

















EDITOR 


we find her chief charm, it is in the tendency of her 
the heart to God. 


gentle rivulet, flows through all her landscapes, and re- 


writings to lead Religion, like a 
flects a silvery light upon the green banks which it nour- 
ishes and refreshes. 

She turns her eyes away from the region of the orange 


| 


and fragrant 


of 


and the myrtle, and “ feathery palm trees,” 


forests, and green islands, to that brighter world 


lignt and love— 
“Eye hath not seen it, my gentle boy, 
Ear hath not heard its deep songs of joy, 
Dreams cannot picture a world so fair, 
Sorrow and death may not enter there, 


bloom, 


Time doth not breathe on its fadeless 
Far beyond the clouds and beyond the tomb, 
It is there, 


it is there, my child.” 


Her happy spirit, doubtless, enjoys now what it could 


not then describe. Strange that, while it was a visitant 
on earth, there was one who could not love its purity, or 
offer incense at the altar in which it was enshrined. 

The work is got up in the finest style of the art, and 
beautiful, that a cer- 


that 


taken altowethe r. Is SO ¢ Xquisite ly 


tain lady carried it from our office, declaring, 
though directed to the editor, it must have been intend- 


ed for his wife. 


— 


> OD Bee ~~ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Trie To NEw ALBANY.—Suspending a carpet-bag on 
my arm, I was soon on my way to the river. I used to 
travel like an elephant, with my trunk before me, but | 
And boat, 


here is an able-bodied, impudent young man, capable 


have found a better plan. now [ am on the 
of earning two dollars a day, at alinost any mechanical 
my nose, and 
Hav- 


ing disposed of him vi et verbis, if not vi et armis, up 


a box of cigars under 


operation, pushing 


saying, ‘‘ First rate principes, four fora picayune.”’ 


comes a ragged boy with a basket of apples, crying, 
“Eight for a bit.” Ah! thought I, 


fellow, that you are too much of a gentleman to be an 


what a pity, poor 
apprentice; how much better would it be for you to be 
learning a trade, than wandering and braying about the 
quay like a wild ass’ colt; and here stands another with 
a basket of candy, bawling out to every passenger as he 
passes, “A cent a stick; and here is the most b yld and 
successful hawker, he is a literary character; with a 
basket of the latest novels, he follows you round from 
the captain's office to your berth, and from stove to 
] 


stove, and will take no dental, but rapi¢ ly runs over his 


list and his recommendations, with the assurance, and 
philanthropy, and aflection, of the patriot that comes 
down 
* Like the wolf on the fold, 
When all that he asks 
Is your silver and gold.” 
Nothing mark-worthy on our voyage, except that we 

} 


had a very quiet, agreeable company—no fiddling, dan- 


A 
provement, brother G., on that trip we had from Mari- 
etta, last fall. You anchored 

night, to get cider and help of the natives, to carry on 
the ball. Had we not left 


might have seen ereater wonders than 


cing, drinking, swearing, or quarreling. great im- 


recollect when we one 


the boat by ten o' Loe k, we 


we did. Our 


Pike is no such boat as that, but large, well built, well fur- 
nished, clean and comfortable, it makes no unnecessary 


delay, moving on to Louisville with unvarying spee l. 


b ] 


‘ 


5 





TABLE. 


f the 


was more owing to the passengers than the regulations. 


I presume, however, that the good order « boat 


In a certain corner is an °° ¢ xchange a WwW he re asuspicious 
looking prisoner stands in the midst of many clean bot- 


tles filled with 
* Red spirits and white, blue spirits and black.” 
Whe nee 


man exchanges his sense 


indecency, | health fi 


” Ts it] 
for nonsense, 
Well, why 


Liquor sellers are fond of false sik 


— 


is this name ** exchane weCAUSE 
his deceuey for 
don't 
the 


uaker, William Penn, is often painted before a 


‘ls wr osickness? 


they sav so. ns: 


old « 


grog 


] 
i 


shop called the * Penn groce mv. Sometimes a 
man is independent, and puts an appropriate sign before 


his door, as he near the corner of , Who sells his 


above the door a sign | 
Most 


the whole ope ration Is a popping 


r in a ce llar, and J 
] 


las 


liqui 
these 


earl S 


words, * Just pop down.” late! for 


down, 


Ovi 


physically, 


| 


pecuniarily, mentally and morally. ionally a man 


gets a suitable sign by accident. A pedlar had 
, 


" ana 


a hudlie 


ber ot copie s of ** The Seven Last Plage 


} 
waving 


commissioned a tavern-keeper to sell some for him, he 
la 
“The seven last plague s, or vials of the wrath of 
It that of the old 


topers, not knowing the secret, but supposing that the 


fixed to his bar a card, bearing, in rge capitals, the 
words, 


God, for sale here.” is said sole 


landlord had been converted to tempe rance, were so 


struck with the honesty and the propriety the ad- 


Oj 
vertisement, that they started home without inquiring 
for their accustomed potion. Why should not every 


rly 


Morning found me 


named? 
at Louisville. 


thing rather remarkable, 


thine be prope 
i 


Here 


instead of a large pack of por- 
| 


Daggage 


I noticed one 
ters, hack-drivers, draymen, borers, and smash- 
ers surrounding the boat and thronging the cabin, utter- 
ing cries and yells befitting Pandemonium, there were 
only a few negroes, walking hither and thither, as if un- 
able to look above their shoe-strings, who at a suitable 
point would modestly inquire if they should be the 
bearer of one’s baggage. 
first offer, I up into 
the strange city, where, after various inquiries, I at 


Not availing myself of the 


had to accompany my traveling bag 
A - » « é 


length found a hotel. 


I was of awe, and 


Here people seemed to think that 
could take care of myself and my bag- 
gage too; and they were not mistaken. Instead of sur- 
rounding me, (as the Irishman did the Hessians,) and 
bringing me in debt two or three dollars, the y permitted 
Not a 
negro oflered to black my boots, or to brush my hat or 
to take Well, well, 


thought I, this is fine! Louisville after all! 


me to leave without incurring a single charge. 


coat, or care of my baggage. 
I always 
have felt like the man, who, when the barber asked him 
But 
they allowed me, seated by the Hon. Isaac Hill, at a 
good fire, to wait for the hack to New Albany, without 


‘ shaving: at all. 


how he would be shaved, replied, * Silently.” 


me Three mile s journe 5 from Louis- 
ville brings you to Portland, a small town below the 
Falls. The 
frame, and almost obscured by evergreens. 
land you take the fe rry to New Albany. 


rhis is a beautiful city of about six thousand inhabit- 


Here is a Catholic seminary. building is 


At Port- 


ants, rather irregularly built, the main street corre spond- 


ing toa curve in the river at this point. In the act of 


cession of the northwe st territory : there is the follow- 


ing clause: ** That a quantity, not exceeding one hun- 


dred and fiity thousand acres of land, promised by this 
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state, shall be allowed and granted to the then Colone|, |! 


now General George Rogers Clarke, and to the officers | 


and soldiers of his regiment, who marched with him 
when the posts of Kaskaskia and St. Vincent were re- 
duced, and to the officers and soldiers that have been 
since Incorporate d into the said regiment, to be laid off 
in one tract, the length of which is not to exceed double 
the breadth, in such place on the northwest side of the 
Ohio as a majority of the officers shall choose, and to be 
afterward divided among the said officers and soldiers 
in due proportion, according to the laws of Virginia.” 
On the tract chosen, and near its western limit, is New 
Albany, which was laid out in 1810, but had very few 
families before 1814. T was surprised to find a city of 
this size so near to Louisville, more particularly, as Jef- 
fersonville, a few miles above, and Portland, dire: tly 
opposite, were both considerable towns before this was 
laid out. The 


capital, but they are a sober, industrious people, and 


Albanians are said to have but little 
have a strange attachment to “ old paths.” They fatten 
pigs without distilleries, and cattle without ruta bagas; 
they cultivate land without yellow tobacco, and_ find 
plenty of underbrush without morus multicaulis; they 
advocate temperance without banishing wine from the 
eucharist, and go to sleep without being magnetized. 
The wealth of the place has been acquired principally 
by the steady labor of mechanics. Much boat building 
has been done he re 5 and as the adjacent hills are COVE red 


with hmmense quantities of oak timber, and the mechan- 


ics of the place are celebrated for their science, industry, | 


and taste, this city affords facilities for boat building, 
perhaps, superior to those of any other in the west. Du- 
ring last year twenty-three steamers were built and fin- 
ished at this boat-yard, and many hulls built elsewhere 


It is said that the New Albany 


were cabined here. 


boats, Montgomery and Memphis, have made the quick- | 


est trips on record, and that their strength and beauty 
corre spond with their spec d. 

There is in this city a branch of the State Bank of 
Indiana, and an insurance company, which institutions 
afford great facilities to capitalists and merchants. There 
is also a large steam mill, an admirable factory, (which 
makes two thousand yards of cotton bagging per day,) 
and various other manufactories. When Marshal Ber- 
trand visited Louisville, he said, “ Where is the col- 
lege?” New Albany has its college, not a literary, but 
a theological institution, however. 
was kind enough to take me to it, and introduced me to 
one of the professors, Rev. Dr. W., with whom IT had a 
very agreeable interview. The institution was once in 
connection with Hanover college, but was divorced from 
it, and removed hither by direction of the Synod within 
whose bounds it is located. Its endowment is about 
thirty thousand dollars, partly in real estate, and partly 
in the notes of the donors; it manages to realize enough 


to pay a president and one professor, and is resolved to 


My friend, Dr. D., 


‘ 
cq 
5 











appoint no other until it raises the funds nece ssary to | 


support him. Its buildings are on an eligible site, em- 


bracing twelve city lots. One wing of the edifice is 


7 


nearly finished—it is 77 feet front. The whole editice 


will present a front of 200 feet. The chapel is to be in 
the centre of the lot, and the professors’ dwellings in the 
rear. The library, which consists of several hundred 
volumes, embraces a donation from the Board of Publi- 
cation of the General Assembly, of all the works by 
them published. ‘The dormitories are furnished by the 
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ladies of the first Presbyterian Church of this city. 
Three things impressed me favorably: 1. The resolu- 
tion not to go in debt. One of the hardest things in the 
world is to raise money to pay an old score on a college 
or church. 2. The donation of books—considered as a 
mere matter of dollars and cents, it is worthy the consid- 
eration of our Book Concern whether they should not 
do likewise in regard to our established institutions of 
learning. We ought to esteem it a privilege to have 
our standard literature read by the best youthful minds 
of the nation. If they were so read, the demand for 
them in the next generation would be much greater, and 
all the institutions of Methodism would be more easily 
Why cannot the 


ladies of Delaware, Augusta, Norwalk, &c., imitate the 


sustained. 3. The aid of the ladies. 
example. Dr. D. next took me in company with Pro- 
fessor D. to Dr. C.,a very amiable, intelligent, and scien- 
tific selfmade man. We found him in his studio, sur- 
rounded by fossils, plants, and geological specimens. 
His patients must be very sick if he can't take his little 
hammer and go to the Falls in search of specimens, or 
stroll into the woods to find some addition to his Her- 
barium. It issaid that being desirous, a few years since, 
to read some works in the German language, he deter- 
mined to make himself acquainted with it, and without 
What a pity 


that young clergymen who desire to read the New Tes- 


any tutor soon accomplished his design. 


tament in Greek, do not supply the want of collegiate 
education by a persevering use of the Greek grammar 
and lexicon. What may net be done even amid the 
arduous duties of a profession, by diligent study? 

Dr. L. was kind enough, on the succeeding day, to take 
us in his carriage to the Silver Creek knobs, three miles 
distant, on the turnpike road leading from this place to 
Vincennes. We looked down from a point about 400 
feet above the slate level, upon one of the most beauti- 
ful plains L ever saw. This plain, at some points, ex- 
tends twenty miles from the river, and is protected by 
hills nearly in the form of a semicircle. From our 
point of observation, we had a fine view of Jeffersonville 
and New Albany, on this side of the river, and Portland 
and Louisville, on the other. The Ohio, bearing its 
proud steamers in silent majesty, and Silver Creek grace- 
fully winding through the plain, lent enchantment to the 
landscape. The soil of this region is insome places rich, 
but usually, as is all land where the white oak is abun- 
dant, it is thin. It may, however, be greatly improved, 
and made to bear excellent wheat. It is at present 
chiefly in meadow, grass being a profitable crop. 

I had forgotten to say that I was, soon after my arri- 
val, taken by brother Downey, Professor of Natural 
Sciences in the Indiana Asbury University, to his father’s 
residence, where I was a guest until my departure. 
The old gentleman, a most excellent and intelligent 
man, has recently invented a new mode of tanning, 
which has been highly recommended by a committee, 
consisting of practical and scientific men, appointed by 
the Indiana legislature. The hide, during its applica- 
tion to the tan, is frequently placed in a machine, 
where it is subjected to gentle and uniform strokes from 
pieces of timber. By this arrangement, it is well tanned 
in forty days. I cannot give a good description of the 
machine; but, suppose upon a frame-work a wooden 
cylinder turned by a crank, on this cylinder a number of 
iron cams are spirally arranged, a row of sticks, about 
six feet long and two inches wide, are at one end con- 
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nected to the frame by steel springs, and at the other 
placed upon a canvass stretched from side to side. Now 
suppose a piece of leather to be tanned is taken from 
the vat and spread over this canvass and under the ends 
of the movable sticks, on turning the crank the cams 
are brought up in regular succession, and the sticks rise 
and fall upon the leather with a uniform motion, so as to 
flagellate it from end to end. Indeed the instrument is 
a very good illustration of the rude threat, “ If you don’t 
behave, I'll tan your hide.” It beats the leather, or 
rather the skin into leather. 
young, but diligent and talented teacher, is about to visit 


Professor Downey, a 


Europe with a view to personal improvement, and will 
doubtless favor the readers of the Repository with some 
scientific letters from ihat quarter. There are in this 
village two Methodist Churches, each having about three 
hundred members; six hundred in a population of six 
thousand is a pretty good proportion. Among the mem- 
bers are some of the most scientific and respectable men 
in the community, and they are by no means disposed, as 
are such men in some places, to say to others, you attend 
to the internal, and we will manage the external affairs; 
they attend prayer, class, and protracted meetings, and 
are not ata loss by the bedside of the sick or dying. 
Although they have had no revival lately, yet they dwell 
in peace, suffer from no agitation, (now that the 
election is over,) and appear to enjoy the continual dew 
of the divine blessing. 

On Wednesday, I visited (in company with the pre- 
siding elder of N. A. district) the village of Jeflerson- 
ville, about four miles up the river. In our trip we 
crossed Silver creek, which disembogues just below the 
Falls of the Ohio. Almost every physician in the west 
is troubled by the metal finder, who calls upon him, 
perhaps, early in the morning, takes him aside to request 
a private and confidential interview, draws from his 
pocket, after much ceremony, a small bag, pours out of 
it a few pieces of some sulphuret, and then begs him to 
say whether it is silver or gold, and how it may be re- 
duced. The doctor laughs; and if his suspicious friend 
is not satisfied, takes a piece of the material and subjects 
it to heat, which sublimes the sulphur and destroys the 
metallic lustre. In the vicinity of Silver creek the early 
settlers found sulphuret of iron, and supposing it to be 
silver, gave to the creek its rich title. Nearly opposite 
to the mouth of this creek is an island denominated 
Corn island. In 1778, General, then Colonel Clarke, in 
the secret service of Virginia, raised a small regiment 
with a view of taking the posts of Vincennes and Kas- 
kaskia. He left Redstone, Old Fort, now Brownsville, 
in May of that year, with a number of families and pri- 
vate adventurers, and, taking in stores at Pittsburgh and 
Wheeling, proceeded down the river. On arriving at 
the Falls he took possession of Corn island, divided it 
among a small number of families, and erected some for- 
tifications for their protection. On the 24th of June, the 
Colonel set out from the island, and shooting the Falls 
in the moment of an eclipse of the sun, proceeded on 
his expedition. A short time after, a settlement was 
effected on this side the river, a double blockhouse was 
erected at the mouth of Silver creek, and a small town 
called Clarkesville was laid out. Various afiecting inci- 
dents are related of the early settlers. 
It is said that on a certain day, on which a ball was 
appointed, three men belonging to the settlement were 


For example: 








Their bodies were conveyed to the blockhouse, and a 
consultation was held as to the propriety of the appointed 
ball: the result was, that inasmuch as dancing could not 
hurt the dead, the corpses should be piled up in one 
corner, and the amusement should proceed according to 


arrangement. How scenes of danger and cruelty oblit- 


_ erate the finer feelings of the heart! 





| ner lot is left vacant. 


| ded between two houses. 


Arrived at Jeffersonville, we were kindly received by 
brother M. 
plat furnished by the distinguished statesman in honor 
of whom it is named. According to this plat, the lots 
are 88 feet front, and 200 deep, (instead of 60 by 120. 


This village was laid out according to a 


the ordinary size in the west,) and every alternate cor- 
This is an admirable arrangement. 
Jetierson, doubtless, contemplated that the private lots 
would be parterres or shrubberies, and the public ones 
ornamented with the maple, the locust, the sycamore, the 
woodbine, &c. Had this expectation been realized, what 
a little paradise this village would be; but we are utilita- 
rians. The Jeffersonians left their alternate corners un- 
adorned, which giving their place the appearance of a 


checker-board induced them to bring these reservoirs of 


The lots, too, are frequently divi- 
This is not to be wondered 


pure air into market. 


| at: land isso scarce in the west, that if aman wants room 


| or to England. 


for flowers and shrubbery, he should move to the east 
It is astonishing how much improve- 
ment may be made ina village by planting shade trees 
and shubbery; it is this which makes Norwalk so lovely. 

Jeffersonville is the seat of the Indiana penitentiary. 


| The old building consists of the territorial prison, with 


some additions made to meet the increasing demands of 
the state, and is the one now occupied; but the state is 
erecting a very spacious edifice a short distance out of 
the village, to which the prisoners will soon be removed. 
I walked through the old building and saw the necessity 
for new apartments. Iam glad to find that the legisla- 
ture of Indiana appropriate two hundred and fifty dol- 


lars per annum, for a chaplain to the penitentiary. The 
sum is small: they would give more to a wood-chop- 
per; but talking is easy, as legislators well know. No 


| class of our citizens deserves more pity and attention than 


the convicts.. They are generally the children of un- 
fortunate, intemperate, or criminally negligent parents, 
and while the state lays her iron hand upon them for 


the protection of society, she ought to show that her 


| decrees are not written in blood, but in the milk of hu- 


man kindness, and that while she punishes she can 
reform and bless. 

From the penitentiary I proceeded to the Falls, picked 
up some specimens, and surveyed the surronnding coun- 
try; wished most devoutly that I was a painter, and 


thought if I had a view of Louisville from this point, 





found, murdered by the Indians, in the woods adjacent. 


what a fine engraving I could furnish for the Repository. 
At this point, we are still within the Clarke grant, 
which extends from New Albany up the river for 
The history of Methodism within this 
The first Methodist 
quarterly meeting ever assembled in Indiana was held a 


several miles. 


grant would be highly interesting. 


few miles from here, by our venerable brother Burke. 
Within this region, Lotspeech, Asa Shinn, Beecham, 
and other distinguished ministers, spent some of their 
best days. 

To CoRRESPONDENTS.— Many articles and notices, 
filed for insertion in this number, have been crowded out. 
They will appear hereafter. 
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